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** Wbat teach us the great angels, life and Time? 
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WAIT AND HOPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

And OUT unmortaL^being is one strife 
Of unavailing effprt,- butls^^ 
By an eternal iu>pe.' rfe^-th^ truth 
Stamped inefiEaceably in me ;* dbaracters 
Visible as the^writing on the^^all, 
Traced by the ^mighty hancL, reveal to me 
I am a thing of immortality, 
The creature of a God. 

Lif^s Episode. 

As the carriage slowly advanced on the gravel 
walk before the house, the garden and the 
lawn drew a greener glory fipom the sun that 
shone in unclouded brightness. But the 
VOL. II. B 
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gardener was not at his post, and no 
servant appeared to answer the summons of 
the bell. 

" Let us enter his room unannounced. Such 
has always been his desire, whether he be 
ill or well, and in the sick chamber, even to 
ordinary characters, conventionalism is for- 
bidden." Sir Reginald, gently tapping at the 
door, preceded Constance into the room. 

The aspect of the apartment was remark- 
able, but the appearance of the invalid more 
so. 

He was seated within his easy chair, which 
was drawn close to the window. It opened on 
the lawn and orchard, beyond which expanded 
a vast extent of landscape. Its western ex- 
tremity was azured by long low ranges of hills, 
along which the sun was setting in subdued 
glory. The mellowing hues of its light were 
reflected on the features of the sage, imparting 
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to them tones of softness, but not of anima- 
tion. He appeared in a sinking state. 

There is a stamp on the face of the invalid 
which is the index of the book. The living man 
and sane eye, at once recognize his proximity 
to the gates of death. The impeded circulation 
of our mysterious life is silently revealed in the 
glassy eyC) but mostly in that look of nervous 
anxiety and apprehensiveness when it feels 
that the enemy has entered into the citadel. 
The long privation of that sleep, which alone 
winds up the works of exhausted nature, had 
lowered the pulsings of life, until they seemed 
well nigh arrived at a standstill. The wheels 
were still in movement, but they were im- 
pulsed by the intermittent fingers of a fever 
that kept them in unequal motion. 

But if weakness and decline were trace- 
able on the features of the sage, the aspect 
of the chamber presented a striking con- 

b2 
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trast to mortality. In addition to an af- 
fluence of rare flowers that filled up the 
chimney-piece and crowned the consoles, light 
wreaths of roses, myrtle, and laurel intertwined 
were festooned round the walls, conveying the 
impression of a day of festival and of joy. 
Constance gazed round the walls in mute 
wonder ; Sir Reginald, as on a spectacle he 
expected from him. - 

"My dear young lady," said the sage, 
taking her hand within his own, "welcome 
here; I receive you as my guest most honoured, 
also as my last. My fi^iend," he added, turn- 
ing to Sir Reginald, " will not be jealous of 
me now. This is my day of festival, a day of 
rejoicing and of thanksgiving ; a day of hope, 
a day of release and of freedom, and I were 
not human did I not a(|d, a day of appre- 
hension, yet whose shadow holds within it a 
feeling of solemn joy. 
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" You are a piece of nature and of truth/' he 
added, addressing Constance, "fiill of hope 
could faith ; yet . even you might not greatly 
hesitate towards the state I am about to enter ; 
and you see at a glance all the phases of trial, 
the infinite sum of sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of life magnified by infirmities which 
you must undergo ere reaching the final haven. 

" But the Angel of Hope is left behind, and 
Virtue is content to sufier when she can slum- 
ber beneath her wings. Congratulate me on 
my approximation to repose. I have always 
thought that the wisdom of the Greek was 
manifested in his knowledge how to die; I 
mean in his throwing a veil of beauty over 
that which is morally beautiful. He em- 
bodied Death as the boy ever young, but with 
his torch inverted, his brow turned towards 
earth, and his eyes filled with tears. I 
have wished to realize it here. In our clouded 
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climate, art can rear flowers as glorious as 
in those where effortless Nature throws them 
from her lap. I have dispensed with the music 
which they loved to hear, because I would depart 
as a thinking rather than a feeling man. I have 
not bound round my brows the laurel, or the 
myrtlQ, or the wreath of roses that belong to 
youth; enough that I see them suspended 
around me. Such an ovation would be misin- 
terpreted. Nor would i have libations poured 
over my grave, for I think, with Anacreon, 
that the wine which the dead can no longer 
drink should warm the hearts of those who 
bear me to my resting place." 

" If there was one wish I had, it was once 
more to receive you both. This crowning 
spectacle is no ^longer wanting. The eyes of 
sympathy will once more be turned on so un- 
worthy a thing as I, yet not of regret for a 
prisoner escaping to his freedom. 
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^'Segarding it in this light only^ it was 
therefore that they crowned the moribund 
with chaplets; friends gathered round the 
bier, and loving faces looked down on him : 
— and then they passed away and were no 
more seen. 

"They resigned themselves to the inevi- 
table ; they wept and they were silent. And 
what had become of his life that had been ? 
It had ceased to be even a dream, for dark- 
ness had settled over it. He who, a few 
moments since, had looked back on it with joy 
and sorrow, who had gazed on the familiar 
faces he loved, now fading from him, whose 
voices were fainter heard on his ear, whose 
tears were unseen, slept the sleep which none 
shall awaken — the acting stage, the ardent 
characters, the hurrjring scenes of life for- 
gotten, and left — ^^for ever ! 

"Yet this note of regret escaped me 
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unawares, for what other state of being could 
be discordant when we see the even-handed 
justice which is measured to us here ? " 

"My firiend," said Sir Reginald, in his 
lowest tone, " well have I known your senti- 
ments and the thoughts that led to them, 
yet," glancing towards Constance, " it might 
be possible to awaken — " 

" Nothing, my friend, to cause dissent 
from either. How can such emanate from 
a thing of faith and hope ? " 

"And such am I. We may confess to 
shades of difference in our creeds, but we have 
none in our hope. Even now I draw strength 
from the divine belief in which I was reared 
by a father whom I respected — ^by a mother I 
revered." 

" And if it be thus," said Constaace, hesitat- 
ingly, * if I may dare to speak in such solemn 
moments, wherefore not address yourself. 
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even as we, to the Eedeemer, as to] the 
Almighty? Thus fervently have I done. 
All irreligion, in all minds, however con- 
stituted, commences in indifference, and is 
buried in its grave, hopeless as resurrection- 
less. We begin by slighting or neglecting 
our once reverenced obligations. We avoid 
the altar until the spirit forgets its exist- 
ence. The habit of indolence deepens — ^it is 
its nature to do so ; the lassitude and the 
oppression is felt by us of duties put by, until 
we end by abandoning them. We only are 
unconscious of the truth ; the spirit, ceasing 
to contend, has left us in apathy. 

" Meanwhile, a hope and belief have fled 
from us like departed angels, which, though un- 
felt and unperceived, operate on our after-lives. 
In having no faith we have become insensible ; 
what lesser things could vitally affect us? 
On such a man's forehead Indifference has 
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stamped her leaden hand. He walks through 
life sagely and respected, and in his self-igno- 
rance he reveres himself to the end. But a 
golden halo has passed from him for ever ; 
the better portion of his intellectual faculty is 
palsied ; a light and a vitality is taken from 
him that can never return. If I might 
venture to warn even such as yourself — and 
the angels are said to have lapsed — I should do 
so against that grave of every good intention, 
. as of every virtue — Indijfference." 

But, while the words of Andrew Rolle 
were uttered with an earnestness that riveted 
the eye to the utterer, it was evident that the 
flame of the taper was gleaming forth on the 
verge of its expiration, that darkness was 
pressing round its edges. Sir Reginald 
Mortimer advanced in front, and gently 
waved his hand, as if to repress his already 
lapsing excitement. But the gesture of his 
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hand was unheeded; the mind of the sage 
was disorganizing; the material and the 
spiritual were confusing, while his respiration 
became gradually impeded. 

By a gesture which Constance understood, 
Sir Reginald drew her slowly away, but not 
before she had knelt beside the chair of the 
moribund and fervently poured forth her men- 
tal prayer. 

She then slowly left the chamber, turn- 
ing on him her last regard. His eyes, although 
closing, followed her ; the faintest light of a 
smile seemed to emanate from them, as if he 
had seen and felt her last action. 

In the meanwhile, Andrew RoUe had faintly 
rallied. 

"My friend," he said, articulating in the 
lowest tones, " you have the last expression 
of my gratitude. Reserve my remembrance 
for the brief time while yet you walk on the 
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CHAPTER II. 



If thou lov'st me, let not one hair be injured ; 
But leave him to the mercies / will show him. 

Catiline, 



The scene of our record now turns to that 
part of the shore designated by the name of 
the "Windy Gap." It was a deep narrow 
gorge cleft between the low rock-ribbed hills 
that girded the bay — a rent effected in some 
far-off age by the agency of some great con- 
vulsion of Nature. Huge feagments of granite, 
hurled from the heights, strewed the seaward 
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front, leaving winding passages between them, 
through which, in stormy weather, the sea 
broke with redoubled fury. 

The cottage of Gilmour, nestling beneath 
its cliff, could be distinctly seen in the distance 
by him who stood among them, as also the 
Castle, rising apart in the intervening space. 

Two figures were met in this wild solitude. 
The slight uniform of the one showed him to 
be of the superior grade ; the other, a sea- 
man under his orders, stretched along the 
sand, was listlessly surveying the bay and the 
water along the field of his glass. The elder, 
a tall, powerful man, Richard Derrick, the 
ganger of the district, leaned against the 
stump of a withered fir-tree that had found 
nourishment on the lowest of the boulders. 
He was apparently lost in thought while un- 
consciously gazing along the bay. 

"I don't see anything brewing yonder. 
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Master Derrick, not I, for the life of me," 
said the seaman, slowly, lajring the glass on 
the sand beside him. 

"No, Tom, and you might lie there for 
weeks together and see nothing by day, nor 
yet by night. The thing is, to feel that some- 
thing is going on, and that might lead in time 
to the knowing it, — don't you see? " 

" 'Gad, — ^you think those Gilmours a devil- 
ish deal sharper than I do, — ^that's quite a clear 
case. Why, I, for my part, don't think nothing 
of them, anyhow." 

" Because you don't know them, Tom ; I 
do. Sharp is the word in that quarter, 
take my oath on it, and 'tisn't one of them 
only that wants looking aflber. I hate the 
whole kit of them, mother and son, root 
and branch, alike. That tough old Gil- 
mour is like a hedgehog : he clings to his 
corner there, and the devil can't get him out. 
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Who could lay grip upon a man whose quills 
are always up and ready ? And then, the she- 
tigress who sits and glares from behind him — 
bless the man who has her for a wife, I say I 
Then follows that same giant cub of theirs — 
Karl, as they christened him — who, I, in spite 
of his front, and the power of his claws, am 
inclined to think, has more of the hare in his 
blood, than the lion. But," added Derrick, in 
a lower tone, " the oysters, rough as they are, 
have got a pearl among them, that's a clear 
case, and how they came by it is best known 
to themselves. The thing, you see, Tom, is 
to catch them at their work. I think Fve an 
opening at last — sink me for the time I 
have been about it ! — ^but mark me, I ain't 
sure. Suspicion amounts to nothing, and as 
yet we have fastened nothing on him. With- 
out some proof, we can't take out a search- 
warrant either against him or the master 
VOL. II. c 
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yonder, as they choose to call him. Our 
hands are tied behind us — ^they know it 
well enough. In the last landing of tubs in 
the bay, both the smugglers were marked 
with red lines; my men swore to it, and I saw 
them myself, black as the night was, for we 
were close enough in chase. I thought the one 
of them was running into us, till the other 
chap came between." 

^* Now, the lines of their bows are bright 
white ; besides they might well say that, along 
sixty miles of coast, other smugglers might 
run into the bay besides themselves. Don't 
you see ? " 

" And so they do — that's a certain thing to 
my knowledge," said the seaman ; " it was but 
last moon when — " 

"I know it all, Tom, but I want just to 
catch these the first, you understand, espe- 
cially that single-handed blade, who came be- 
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tween the smuggler and me jast as my grip 
T¥as on him^ and when I was nigh sinking, 
he — ^I mean that fired downright into us — 
a Queen's boat with her bunting flying — I 
only want once more to come across him! 
Stout-hearted and dapper as he was at his 
trade, Eichard Derrick only wants to catch 
him J when I'm blest if we don't go down 
to Davy Jones's locker together." 

"You seem, master, to fasten that job 
on the Gilmours, anyhow — " 

"Because, Tom," exclaimed the ganger^ 
stamping on the sand, as his passion gra- 
dually deepened, "because I can't make 
them out. Sink me if the whole set of 
them ain't a riddle, from the master, who 
prefers an empty doghole of a tower to a 
Sir Reginald's palace, to the girl who seems, 
from what I have heard, to keep him as 
much at a distance from her as she has 

c2 
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4one everyone else* She has said a word 
or two also about Richard Derrick, that 
same lass, which he is not likely to forget. 
The Gilmours, too, have suddenly bettered 
themselves. They were once fishermenr-^ow 
they hold their noses higher in the air,< — 
and why, I should like to know ; and these 
things have happened, mind you, since the 
master took to his watch-tower,'', 

"Perhaps,'' said the seaman, doubtfully, 
"he likes the girl himself, and it is his 
jealousy that makes her keep others off." 

"Not he! — He's not the man; he is as 
proud and stiff as the devil himself — ^that, 
too, I happen to know, — and if he made 
love to her in ^ny other fashion than that of 
marriage and the front entrance of the 
church door, I guess he would meet his 
match in her. She is of the Tartar breed, 
as you may see in her face^ If ever there 
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was a spirit in a woman, 'tis in her. 'Egad 
she won't so much as look at me when I go 
my rounds, since the time when I said a word 
or two to her on my own private account. 
Sh& meets me with the air of a queen ; and 
she is but Gilmour's daughter after all ! She 
had gone on in this fashion, chaffing me, 
and everyone else, till, hang me if I know 
if I most like or hate her; but I think 
the last is getting uppermost, as she may 
happen to find out on some tine day." 

Derrick's voice grew sterner and his cheek 
paler, from evil passions repressed, as he 
proceeded : — 

" And here I am month after month try- 
ing to get that old fox of a smuggler into 
my power, and why ? " added he, his visage 
changing with excitement ; ^^ less to oust 
him out of his den, with his brood round 
him^ than to lay hold of that same dainty 
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damsel, to get her in my power and to lower 
her pride a bit." 

** But you don't tell us, master," said the 
seaman, " who has put you up to keep a look-* 
out on this particular point, and from no other 
for weeks together, as we have done. We 
have stuck ourselves here like two crows, when 
any other point for sixty miles along the sea- 
board might have answered our tmn as well, 
it may be." 

Derrick surlily smiled. 

" Something of a secret for awhile, Tom, is 
that of mine, even from you. Duty comes in 
the first, d'ye see, and the comrade afterwards. 
Here I'll stay a bit — ^that is for awhile — and 
return, it may be, towards morning — ^that is to 
say," he added, glancing round at the lowering 
aspect of the sea and sky, if the time allows it." 

"I take it," observed the seaman, again 
sweeping the horizon line with his glass, that a 
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night is coming on, and a sea, and a spring 
tide of full moon that few would care to ride 
upon." 

^^ The very time they usually pick out, Tom, 
when they and the devil can ride together. 
You should have been on this same beat three 
months since, when the last cargo was landed, 
or sunk, somewhere yonder — I never knew 
which — ^but the weather of this night will be 
nothing to it. Why, man, there was no moon ; 
it was well nigh too dark to see your hand 
before you ; yet there were two of them in the 
bay, tossing about like wild ducks. I had my 
grip nearly on one of them, though he held his 
counsel well, for, though we shouted and warned 
shooting them, he was too old a bird to tell 
his note — and just then — ^by the Lord, his 
second — a large white boat ran in right 
between us in the teeth of wind and water. 
He was a seaman, anyhow, and a stout-hearted 
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one too, that I will say — ^for he fired smack 

into us, by G ^ by way of drawing ofi^ our 

claws. There was a villain for you ! I let 
go what was, so to speak, in my hand, for I 
was angry — and what else is an angry man 
but a fool? I let go the bird in my hand, and 
scudded after him. We might as well have 
followed the wind. So, d'ye see, between 
Ae two, I lost both, and what was nigh 
being a precious deal worse, Tm blest if 
we weren't near foundering in coming home. 
It was as much as I could do, for the life of 
me, to keep the cutter afloat." 

" Old hands they must needs be," said the 
seaman, "and sharp practice they must 
have had. No mistake in that if such as you 
couldn't make them out." 

" By the Lord, the next morning there was 
Gilmour's lugger floating quietly as a swan 
on the blue water, and he at his ordinary 
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work ; and as to the master, his long, rakish 
black boat, with its broad white line, lay as 
closely moored beside the tower as if she had 
never opened her wings since she first settled 
there/' 

"And yet you seem to think, master," said 
the seaman, doubtfully, "that it was they 
who ran in hereabout? " 

"I fan certain of it, Tom — that is, as certain 
as a man can be who saw well nigh nothing, 
though I had the glass. I could take no ob- 
servation as to how the land lay, and you 
could hardly see the boats till well nigh upon 
them." 

" Then," said the seaman, looking up from 
the ground knowingly, " you must have got 
information, for how else could you have 
known where to pitch on them ? " 

"1Vhat the devil is that to you?" said 
Derrick, angrily ; " do you stick to your duty 
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"What's Karl abont there?" said the sea- 
man ; " he don't seem to be doing anything 
exeept leaving off work and staring at the 
girl." 

The brow of Derrick was overcast. 

" Ay," said he, sullenly muttering to him- 
self, " I have a heavier account to settle with 
that same Sampson on some fine day. He do 
anything, — he assist them ? No — ^his strength, 
if he have any, lies in his tongue more than in 
his heart and hands. Why, he'll sit from 
morning to night in that same fashion, doing 
nothing." 

"I suppose," said the seaman, " hd likes 
the girl — ^that is," he added doubtfully, " if he 
ain't her brother in a fashion." 

" I don't know about the birth of that same 
Pearl," replied Derrick abruptly, "or from what 
oyster bed she sprung, but if Earl be her bro- 
ther, I'll be hanged. And if he loves the girl, 
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and has told her so — and I believe it from my 
soul, mind you — then I happen to know that 
he has taken an odd way of showing his love. 
Look ye," at length he added, abruptly turn- 
ing to the seaman, ^^ evening is coming up. 
Tour beat is across the beach to Morte. You 
will remain there till after dark, always within 
signal distance. Go at once, while I watch 
here, and then I shall see there is no chaffing 
along the beach. Go, and do your' duty, 
while," muttering to himself as he turned his 
steps in the opposite direction tow^,rd the 
Castle, ^^ I shall go and do mine." 
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CHAPTER III. 



He is in that mood 
When desperate councils are medicinal, 
And soothe the feverish blood. 

Catiline, 



Derrick was in the act of leaving the last 
huge boulder-stone that rose in front of the 
Gap, when, turning its extreme point, he stood 
before Karl. Leaning in a recess of the rock, 
he was gazing on the rising tide, absorbed in 
its thundering sounds. On perceiving him, 
the first thought of Derrick was, that he had 
been an eaves-dropper : a second glance con- 
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vinced him that he had just arrived there. 
He knew also that such was no part of 
KarFs stolid character. His abstracted face 
and sullen brow showed one who was busied 
in self-communings. As Derrick stood before 
him, remaining awhile unperceived, the con- 
trast of the men was remarkable. The one 
conveyed the idea of the ferret, watchful and 
malign, while the other presented the appear- 
ance of the more inert animal, in which the 
quicker faculty was inferior, and comparatively 
slept. His arms were crossed on his breast, 
and his eyes cast on the ground. ,The expres- 
sions of doubt and of dissatisfaction were 
strongly marked upon each clouded feature. 
The ganger stood beside him, his keen eyes 
fastened on his face as if he would read his 
innermost thought. Karl suddenly aroused : — 
" What, Derrick here ? Ton were the man 
I sought—" 
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" And found, to be sure," replied he, with 
hearty candour, " as I ever am by a friend, 
and you want to tell me — " 

"That I am dissatisfied with every step 
you have taken,'' interrupted Karl, while 
steadfastly confronting him. 

Derrick, although taken aback by the 
abrupt announcement, showed no change. 

"Why, what in the fiend's name would 
you have me do?" said he, after a short 
pause, which was unbroken by Karl. " You 
wish to crush a rival that you have, or that 
you fency you have, in the Master of Morte, 
as he is called, yet you withhold from me all 
the means of crushing him. How can I act 
for you, and against him, if my eyes are 
hoodwinked by your jealousies, and my hands 
tied behind me by your fears? I must know 
what I have to do, and how I am to do it ; 
I must have the discretion as to when to do 
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it left in my hands. You say that the Pearl 
has shown dislike to you since the appearance 
of the master at the cottage ? '' 

Derrick cast a sidelong sarcastic glance at 
the giant. There are smiles which are in- 
flicted on the lips at the expense of an inward 
crispation of the nerves ; they are grafted 
thereon, and made to assume for a moment 
a quivering resemblance to life. They are 
the blossomings of the flower forced upward 
by the will from impoisoned and lethal roots. 
Such was- the smile of Derrick while sidelong 
regarding the man he had sworn to convert 
into his victim. 

"Now, I happen to know of another who 
stands in a similar plight to yourself, and with 
no chance. What, then, is it to you, or to 
him, if the master has her in his own 
fashion?" 

"Because I don't choose it," fiercely ex- 

VOL. II. D 
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claimed Karl, roused at once from his apathy, 
^^ because I hate the man — hate him from my 
very soul! — and because he suspects me — 
because he knows, and you may know it now, 
for I care not for consequences," he. shouted 
aloud, as his passion swallowed every other 
consideration, and absorbed every lesser 
feeling, "that it was I who ran our boat 
right upon yours when he came between." 

"Ay," said Derrick, sourly smiling, "I 
might have guessed that there was but one 
who would have ventured that same dodge ; — 
who would have dared to fire into a Queen's 
boat, — ^but I saw that I couldn't prove the 
thing. Now, listen to me ; they are going to 
make another set-to, in the like fashion. I 
know it, you can't deny it. Now, tell it out 
fairly, and above board, and, sink me ! if I 
don't rid you for ever of that same Master of 
Morte, or my name's not Richard Derrick." 
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" Ay/^ said Karl, thoughtftdly, and eyeing 
him suspiciously, until the blood mounted in 
the ganger's cheeks, " but what is your object 
in this same job ? '' 

" What object ? " said he, hardily. " Why, 
the same as yours ; I want to rid the beach 
of that wild water-rat ; I want to oust him 
out of his burrow yonder ; I want to sink 
him in the girl's eyes, once and for ever." 

"Ay," observed Karl, distrustfully, "and 
we too, it may be, with him ; for, with the 
power in your hands, what could prevent 
you?'' 

"And how can I help it?" said Derrick, 
openly, and with an air of candour, " if your 
father mil form one, and be among the chief 
of a nest of smugglers- Why, the best and 
only thing I can do is to separate one from 
the other. I say again, then, give me the 
day and the hour of the next landing ; I and 
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my fellows shall be in waitings and he of the 
Morte Point shall be taken in the fact, with- 
out touching a hair of either of your beads. 
Then, let us two/' he jocularly added^ while 
placing his hand on Earl's shoulder, who re- 
coiled from him, " toss up for the Pearl ; for, 
out of sight, you know, is, in a woman's eye, 
to be out of mind ; and, by your own show- 
ing, she don't, at the present moment, belong 
to anyone — or to either of us, anyhow." 

There was a laxity in the speech of 
Derrick, more pronounced by his manner, 
which secretly incensed Karl. He heard the 
female he had set up in his heart from a child 
as an object of idolatry spoken of lightly and 
irreverently in the tones of mockery; but 
he felt it would be unwise to show his wrath 
to the scoffer. The secret and natural anti- 
pathy he had towards the ganger, which he felt 
conscious was shared by him, was deepened, but 
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with it also his apprehensions. He knew that 
he had to deal with a wakeful and dangerous 
man, one not without a certain amount of 
petty power. He knew that he had a 
quicker insight than his own, and he felt that 
a certain design and power lay in his smallest 
actions, fie remembered, also, it was a pro- 
verb along the sea-board among the fishermen, 
that none had ever had the friendship of the 
ganger without repenting it ere the year was 
closed. He therefore contented himself with 
remarking : — 

" Your tale goes more to strengthen 
than to take away my suspicions. If there 
is a living man she endures and does 
not turn away from, it is the Master of 
Morte." 

"Have you ever seen any signs between 
them ? '' inquired Derrick — " gifts accepted, 
flowers given, nods, winks — eh ? A woman 
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is like a whirlpool, you know — ^there is no 
fathoming anjrthing she chooses to hide.'' 

" Never by either," replied Karl, taming 
aside in repulsion ; " on the contrary, ihey 
rather avoid than seek occasions of meet- 
ing/' 

" Strange," muttered Derrick. " One 
would have thought that one in his place — ^but 
what wisest man ever understood a woman? If 
they turned round Solomon's head and made 
him cut capers in his old age, they might 
well turn such heads as ours. And now, 
mark you, to meet your confidence, hear how 
my courtships began and ended in that same 
quarter. I thought that I, Eichard Derrick, 
was as good a man to look at as any within 
siKty miles along the beach. I had a place, 
too, to fall back on, and something put by 
for a rainy day ; and then again," glancing 
complacently at his manly figure, " I knew 
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that I wasn't made like a Hottentot. So, 
having eyed the damsel, while at chapel, 
through many a Sunday, and having tried to 
say something civil to her, and to the two 
Tartars who watched her, I thought it time, on 
one fine day, to call at the cottage and speak 
out my mind. Sink me, if I didn't think I 
had broached something fearful to hear ! I'm 
blest if I didn't believe I was the sea-serpent 
got somehow into the cottage. I began to 
eye myself and wonder what I had said, 
for if the devil had risen before them and 
quietly taken his chair, they could not have 
been more alarmed. Never shall I forget it, 
the longest day I live," he emphatically 
added — "and hang me if I understand it 
even now ! 

"As to the young lady, all I saw was that 
she got a little paler ; and then she raised her 
head so high that I began to think the ceiling 
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was in danger. She said nothing, but what 
she did was to bow in a fashion, rather at me 
than to me, and then she slowly left the 
room. Having studied that dodge with 
opened eyes and mouth, I turned round to 
look at the mother, and Vm blessed if she 
didn't startle me more ! She sat like a rock 
in her chair, looking as erect as a poker. 
Her hands were gripped together, and her 
eyes were raised to the ceiling, looking for all 
the world like a dying duck in a thunder- 
storm. She said nothing. So, having 
marvelled first at one and then at the other, I 
turned to the hedghog in his chair, and he 
mumbled beneath his beard : — * We feel much 
obliged to you, Mr. Derrick, for your oflGer ; 
but our child prefers her freedom, and we 
don't think, nor does she, that you would be 
exactly the man to suit her.' 

" I felt inclined to break out, for I am an. 
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angry man — 'but no/ I said to myself, ' I will 
pay you back on some fine day — each in 
your own coin — ^my life and soul on it — and 
there the matter and my story end 
together ! " 

Karl heard the tale for the first time ; he 
listened with averted head, his hatred towards 
the man magnifying with each last utterance. 
But the ganger was too astute not to per- 
ceive the impression he had made, which he 
shared. 

He saw the distrust, and, like a skilful 
pilot, turning from a dangerous point, he 
shaped his course accordingly. 

"Now let us talk with the same frank- 
ness. There has been a head-piece at work 
among you of late — I know it. Who was it 
who bound the bows of the boat with red^ 
lining ? " he asked abruptly, while scrutinizing 
Karl. 
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" Not I," said Karl, hastily, betraying what 
he most desired to conceal ; " the boats were 
under the master's charge." 

" And masterly it was done," said Derrick, 
sourly smiling. "And where is the cargo? 
(and a precious large one it was) — ^not lost, 
I'll stake my soul on it ! " 

"I know nothing about the tubs, if you 
mean that," said Karl, doggedly. 

" I don't want to know it," replied Derrick, 
carelessly, while utterly disbelieving him; 
" nor do I want to pry into any secrets. We 
can find plenty of cargo elsewhere without 
them, I promise you. I tell you again," he 
added, turning to the point of Karl's jealousy, 
" give me the hour of the next landing, and 
all shall be yours, the money, tubs, and girl ; 
and — I say it and I swear it — not a hair of 
your head shall be injured. Hear the truth. 
I hate that same master more than you do, 
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and I have precious good reasons for it, which 
I choose to keep to myself. I have but one 
wish — ^to set my foot on his neck. I hold 
my men in hand, and my word is their 
law ; if I say, do the thing — ^it is done." 

"You cannot hate him more than I do," 
exclaimed Karl, fiercely ; " you cannot have 
such good reasons." 

Derrick smiled aside. 

" If he has pulled you up, he has tried the 
same cap on me ; and catch me forgetting it ! 
I ask for my revenge on him — on him alone, 
mark me — and my work is done." 

" Ton shall have it," said Karl, passionately; 
"anything, everything, so it work his ruin. 
Hear, then ; with the full moon, at three 
in the morning, he will be in the bay, no 
matter what the weather, and with the largest 
venture." 

Derrick's eyes sparkled with delight. 
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"And how accompanied? — ^by many or 
few?" 

"By some two or three hands at most, I 
should guess; he has never brought over 
more than enough to work the boat/' 

" Ay/' said Derrick, thoughtfully, "perhaps 
not more. You hold no hand against us, you 
understand. We shall have no chance if you 
give them your support as an armed man. I 
reckon you as three, or, may be, four men, 
when your blood is up. Leave us to take him 
quietly." 

"I swear to you," said Karl, "that before 
this night is over I will give you a proof 
of my faith." 

" And I swear the same oath to you," said 
Derrick, fixedly regarding him, " and there's 
my hand upon it," offering it to Karl, who 
received it, but doubtfally, and with an ex- 
pression of a tiger cat ere making its spring. 
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" And now," said Derrick, disregarding its 
reception, and advancing to the beach, " I see 
the old man is putting out his boat for 
a trawl; he will be on the look out for 
you." 

Earl had again leaned against the crag, as 
one who had relapsed into reverie. 

"Enough, then," he replied, "until the 
morning." And he slowly advanced along the 
beach in the direction of the cottage. 

Derrick remained for a moment, watching 
his progress, as he moved on like one absorbed 
in thought. 

" Ay," he muttered to himself, " a large fly 
is he, or a hornet, it may be ; one that wouldn't 
be caught in the web if he had the wit to 
avoid it. We shall see if he can break through 
the threads, powerful as he is, and desperate 
as he may be, and escape when once in, and 
when the spiders come down upon him." And 
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whistling slowly, he turned his steps in the 
direction of the loftiest bluff in the distance, 
conspicuously marked by the crowning flag- 
staff on its summit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CONFLICT. 

Though few the numbers, theirs the strife, 
That neither seeks nor eeks for life. 

Lord Byron. 



It was past the hour of midnight^ but no one 
slept in the cottage of Gilmour, and no light 
showed from the closely-covered windows. 
The night was arrived, and the hour approach- 
ing when the largest and boldest stake was to 
be played on that shore. The master was 
expected to guide in the freight towards the 
early morning. 
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The sky was clouded and starless^ opemng a 
hollow void above, like a cavem or an abyss, 
where blackness alone was visible. The winds 
howled and groaned among the caverns and 
detached rocks, and the fiill breakers of the 
spring tide, agitated by a storm of sixty 
hours, thundered up the beach in their full 
sweep, opening themselves in long sheets of 
foam, that created a ghastly light where none 
else was. 

At the extremity of a low ridge of crags, 
projecting seaward, the sides of which were 
at times buried in the spray, Gilmour sat 
in advance of his party, as silent and im- 
movable as its base. The night glass was in 
his hand, and momently in use. The broad 
belt under his serge coat bristled with pis- 
tols; his naked cutlass hung by his side. 
A group of smugglers, armed alike, were 
dispersed around him, but placed within the 
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short^t distances. Each was on the seaward 
watch, and the eyes of all were straining 
through the obscure and misty distance. 

Among these Karl was standing, but 
slightly apart. He was armed with neither 
sword nor firearms, but he grasped a long 
pike in his right hand, with a broad steel 
point of formidable dimensions. The giant, 
instead of turning toward the seaward, like 
the rest, appeared to be watching the strength 
of the waters, as they whirled beside him 
up the beach. Gilmour occasionally cast a 
hasty glance behind him at the men, to see 
that all were in readiness. His eyes at last 
settled on his son : — 

"Why dost thou turn to the cliflF, son 
Earl, when thou shouldst face the sea 
front? Thine eyes are the youngest and 
the strongest here. The master should be 
among us even now, were all well. Eaise 
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thou the glass, aud tell us if thou canst see 
aught beside cloud and water?" 

Earl, thus appealed to, strode stolidly to- 
wards his father, and received the night-glass 
from his hand. He raised it, and, having 
swept the horizon line, he slowly lowered it to 
the ground. 

" There they are," he said, quietly, " close 
running in, beside the Point, the wind and 
wild water after them." 

" God's life ! " exclaimed the smuggler, 
hastily bounding from his seat, "thou art 
ever the first, yet last. Is it thou that 
tell'st it thus? Gather up, my men! We 
have even now scarce time to place our- 
selves," he added, precipitating himself among 
them. Son! follow me close, I say. Keep 
near thy father's arm. I seem not to know 
thee, so changed art thou of late; follow, 
son Karl, I say, and act even as thy father." 
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The scene on the sea shore at this moment 
was wild and striking in the extreme. The 
wrathfiil waters filled the beach with their 
thunders— each breaker edged with a ghastly 
liglft, while in the front, rapidly cleaving 
onwards under a press of canvas — low, 
square, and full set — a long large lugger, 
crowded with men, ran in among the breakers, 
and, forging on right ahead, was instantly 
grounded. 

At the same instant, ere the recoiling 
waters had time to return, a dozen powerful 
men, each with axe in hand, and Gilmour 
at their head, rushed down the declivity, and, 
seizing the hawser thrown out, dragged her 
up without the sweep of the waters. At the 
same moment, the tubs were rapidly handed 
out, and carted by a second party on the 
spot. The master sprang the last from the 
boat, and was received with a shout of welcome. 

£2 
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Karl, who hitherto had been watching 
the crowded boat with an air of bewil- 
derment, glanced hastily over his shoul- 
der at the face of the cliff behind him, 
now becoming indistinctly visible in •the 
morning's light. He then rushed toward 
the unlading party, and, encouraging the 
men with his voice and gestures, seconded 
their efforts by his own gigantic strength, 
doing the work of three men single-handed, 
until he had rolled the last of the tubs from 
the boat. 

A loud hurrah followed his exploit, as the 
cart moved on, but it was a hurrah which 
received an immediate and stern echo from 
the cliff behind them. 

Karl, in the act of urging the drivers on- 
wards, turned his head suddenly towards the 
rocky pathway, descending the cliff. A file 
of men, armed with muskets and cutlasses, 
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were rapidly descending its windings, led on 
by Derrick, with his naked sword in his hand. 

Earl gazed for an instant with an air 
of wildness at the bristling points of the 
bajronets. He seized the huge pike from 
the crag against which it leaned, and swing- 
mg it round his head as if it had been a 
willow wand, while turning to his men : — 

" Forward ! " he cried, in a voice that 
rivalled the shouts of the combatants and 
the thunder of the rushing surge. 

"That's my brave boy," exclaimed Gilmour 
by his side. " On with us, Karl, and we will 
drive them like chaflF before the wind ! '' 

In the fierce excitement of the moment, 
with the foe dra,wn up full in their front, the 
troop rushed past Karl, heedftil of nothing 
bat the coming onset. 

But Karl remained immovable beside the 
crag, as fixed as if he had been a granite 
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statue cloven from its side. In his attitude, 
bending his sinewy frame over his long lance, 
grasped in both hands, with his head advanced 
and the point of his spear protruded far 
before him, he presented a front which the 
boldest man would have shunned. 

Ere the smugglers made their charge, 
Derrick had ranged his men against the cliff*s 
side, with their muskets levelled before them, 
and flourishing his sword over his head he 
called on them to surrender. But they were 
confronted by men as bold and fierce, and far 
more desperate and determined than them- 
selves. Men who held all at stake, who 
fought for their properties as for their lives, 
who saw drawn up before them the deadliest 
of their enemies. " Fire ! " shouted a stern, 
determined voice, close to Gilmour, which he 
knew right well, and the conflict at once 
began. 
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It has been noted that, of all intestine 
strifes, none are more resolved and desperate 
than those between the smugglers and the 
preventive men. A mutual hatred, deadly 
and uncompromising, exists between them. 
The one has all to venture and all to lose, 
with the punishment of law on him also ; the 
other is on the continual look-out for them, 
as after a species of game which, if taken, 
entails on themselves a portion of the spoil. 

It was, therefore, the fight of wild despe- 
ration, and of hatred, and the thirst of re- 
venge. After the first hasty and disorderly fire, 
man rushed against man ; no place or space 
was given for further firing, where each ran 
on with pike or cutlass to the deadly close. 
The steel was thrown away for the closer grip 
of hate, that loosens not its hold. The yells, 
the shouts of triumph, the imprecation of 
the wounded or the falling men, and the long 
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shots taken by the less daring from behind, 
added to the desperation of the scene. 

But a conflict so wild and desperate could 
not endure. Already, before the first and 
more steady fire of the preventive, m«i, or 
dead or disabled, had fidlen off from either 
side. Some were leaning bleeding against the 
Qrags ; others, griped together, lay wrestling 
on the ground, like bull-dogs, tearing up the 
stones around them. Meanwhile, the remain*' 
ing preventive men, under the voice of Der- 
rick, retreated to reload, while the smugglers, 
broken, but undaunted, fell back, dragging 
the fallen with them. They hailed the men 
within the boat — ^who hitherto had watched 
the fight — to come on. Answering to the 
call, they sprang from their covert, each man 
armed, and headed by the master and Gilmour. 
In their retreat and advance, alike wild and 
disorderly, they hurried past Karl, who re- 
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mained immovable in his place ; but they saw 
only his warlike attitude, where he had stood 
as impassive as a thing of iron. 

" Now, Karl, my brave heart," said Gilmour, 
as they bore along past him, wild in the 
excitement of the coming onset, ^^ one more 
drive at them, my boy, and they run ! " 

But none waited for the attack; the 
boldest of the preventive retreated up the 
precipice, giving their volley as they fled. 
Derrick, the last man, followed them, pointing 
to the clifiward while flourishing his bloody 
sword. But when on the last turning-point, 
which commanded a full view of the scene 
below, he Seized a musket from one of the men 
before him, and, levelling it over the crag, 
he took a long aim at Karl, where he remained 
in the attitude of bending over his lance, as 
if he still threatened them in the distance. 
He presented a broad, open mark, now ftilly 
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revealed in the coming daybreak. The gtti> 
flashed — a wild cry, echoed back by th^^ 
shout of Derrick, was given by Earl, as h 
sprang from the ground, and rolled over, 
grasping the pebbles as he fell. 

On the same moment, Gilmour hurried back 
from the pursuit, but not until a shriller cry had 
issued from the cottage, not until he saw the 
mother bending over the body of her son, 
that the master had fallen in the last fire 
delivered by the preventive, that Pearl, having 
caused him to be raised, was binding with a 
scarf his right arm, which was broken by a 
shot. 

Whether she had been present during the 
actual conflict appeared doubtftd. Her cheek 
and lips were whiter than ashes ; her wild 
and dishevelled hair fell over her shoulders, 
and a bright steel pistol glittered from her 
girdle. 
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In the midst of this scene of terror and con- 
fusion, while the cart, on the one side, was 
wheeling away the freight, and the dead and 
disabled that were placed therein, the smug- 
glers from the opposite shore had righted their 
boat, and bounding into her and spreading all 
canvas, while sending back a farewell cheer, 
were again cleaving their way homewards on 
the waters. 

And thus, within the briefest compass of 
time, a battle had been fought and won ; the 
retreat had been made, the wounded or dead, 
on either side, removed with the spoil. The 
waters again rolled in on the solitary and 
deserted shore, that, but a few minutes since, 
had reverberated to the dy, the struggle, and 
the agony of human passion, that had echoed 
back the sounds of a strife as blind and as wild 
as their own. 
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CHAPTER y. 



I dwelt on her with fonder eye : 
I felt she had a conscious tongue, 
That showed the reed to which I dung ; 
That she looked on me with her eyes 
Saddened, and with a wild surprise, 
That, like a child, I could not see 
The truth that spake so openly. 

The Warnings. 



The day was clear, wd calm, and bright. In 
the upper apartment of Gilmour's cottage the 
casement was darkened by a curtain which was 
carefully drawn before it. One of the panes 
was opened, admitting within the narrow 
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chamber the breath and freshness of the 
sea. 

On a low chair, drawn up beside the window- 
sill, as immovable in her place as a waxen figure, 
Pearl was seated. Her head was occasionally 
turned towards the closely folded curtains of 
the low tent-bed placed in the comer of the 
room, while her ear was attentive to catch the 
slightest movement of the invalid therein. 

But the appearance of the maiden was 
changed. Her cheeks were pale, and the tint 
that once flushed them had died away. Her 
hfdr, no longer tended, fell carelessly over her 
shoulders. Her energies appeared depressed, 
and her mind absorbed ; she thus sat motion- 
less, as one abstracted in painful thought. 

A slight movement from behind the cur- 
tains, and a sigh, though suppressed, as from 
one in pain, aroused her from her reverie. She 
bent forward and listened. 
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" Is anyone within hearing ? " inquired the 
master faintly. 

"I am always within your call/' replied 
Pearl, in a low voice, " and my mother, also, 
should you require her presence ; but, let me 
warn you that the doctor has said, the chief 
and only medicine required is a state of abso- 
lute repose." 

" It little matters the sayings of those in 
whom I have less faith," said the master 
hastily. "The doctor administers his know- 
ledge, but the patient knows his feeling. I 
am most anxious to rise from a sick bed, and 
the wish almost gives the power. After what 
has passed along the beach, there is no lingering 
here, or for your father, or yourself, or for me." 

" My father, when sought, will know how to 
evade the pursuers, and they know where to 
find us. You are safe here fi:om intrusion. 
More than this at present," she added, hesita- 
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tingly, " I could neither tell, nor do I desire 
that you should ask me; the subject could only 
add to that excitement which is forbidden.'' 

"Pearl," exclaimed the master earnestly, 
" I cannot thus remain here a burden to yoi^ 
and to yours. I feel that I have been too 
much so ahready." 

" Do you, then, confess the oppression of the 
burden? — ^is it so felt and acknowledged by 
ourselves?" 

"But I feel that I alone have been the acting 
cause—" 

"Of whatever of good and of successful that 
has befallen my father. Is, then, indeed," she 
added sadly, " the burden of our thankfulness 
90 heavy that you can no longer bear it? 
Wait but for awhile, and then release yourself 
from it for ever, but take with you the remem- 
brance of our gratitude." 

Lionel felt interdicted, and was silent. 
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Pearl continued, but a shade more of hesitation 
was traceable in her voice. 

'^ Perhaps another feelmg may have 
awakened in your mind; you may remember the 
position you held. You have abandoned it. You 
may again desire to enter the society which 
you have forsaken — ^you may again seek to 
walk in — " 

" No other paths of life save those wherein 
I have trodden/' replied the master impatiently. 
"I would not live the inactive and dreaming 
life of him who burrows in his hold yonder^ 
for all the land which it looks over. Mine 
must be an active, not a passive existence. 
The excitement of the danger and the daring 
I have proved of late, I love for its own sake; 
the rememrbance of it reanimates me. Do 
not watch over me more, for, believe me, I 
have rallied. My arm feels less stiff. I am 
conscious that the fever is leaving me." 
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^^But," said Pearl, unheeding the assertion, 
and* feeling her way ere proceeding, as the 
pAot threads his track among the straits and 
estuaries of a dangerous shore, " there are, I 
have heard, other paths of honourable life, 
opposed ' to that which you have chosen ; 
paths and pursuits where deeds of daring 
are not confined to the shouts of the obscure 
few, but that win a nation's applause — 
where rewards and honours are a people's 
gratitude, showered on the heads of those who 
have really won them." 

The master listened to her uneasily. 
"Pearl" he said, turning restlessly on his 
pHlow, '^you do not understand the motives 
of the actions and passions of men. It is 
true that I might do these things in 
common with other men, and perhaps with a 
like success. I could enter a regiment, or into 
a ship, and become a unit of the thousand that 
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make the whole. Perhaps, during a life, I 
might attain some paltry honour, shared with 
a hundred others who had never stood ¥dthin 
the fire of an enemy." 

*^ But," added Pearl, while steadfastly pur- 
suing her point, "other rewards might be 
waiting in store for you. There might be 
stately and high-born dames to look on, and 
to reward with their hand and fortune him who 
preferred asserting himself before his fellow- 
men, rather than him who, retired from 
the strife, hid himself and his powers ia 
obscurity. 

" Were I a man," she continued, ardently, 
staying the interruption which, by his restless 
movement, she anticipated, her eye lighted 
with enthusiasm, and the colour on her cheek 
heightening, "I should have been a daring one. 
Everywhere I should have sacrificed to the 
honourable, and always on the highest altars. 
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I should," said Pearl, watching from between 

the curtains his countenance veiled in the 

deep shadow, "I should have contended 

among my equals to prove to them how easily 

I could become their leader. I should ever 

remember those noble lines of the poet : — 

" Sound, sound the clarion^ fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name ! " 

As Pearl recited these lines with the fervour 
of a prophetess, or as one inspired, it would 
have been impossible to contemplate her with- 
out admiration. 

The master was silent, but he half arose 
from^ the pillow while earnestly regarding her. 

"And, if I might venture," said Pearl, 
cautiously, " to argue from the very little 
reading I have had when compared to yours, I 
would turn to history — to that of my own 
country, and I ^ould say that the former 

f2 
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companionship with Poins, and the attack on 
Gudshilly rendered the conqueror of Aginconrt, 
by his greater conquest over such alliances^ 
more glorious still/' 

While, with flushed cheek and ardent voic^ 
Pearl was unconsciously revealing her senti^ 
ments undisguised, the master contemplated 
her in silence. It seemed until now that he had 
not given to her character, or her appearance, 
study or marked attention. 

But, while he listened to her, an entire 
change seemed to pass over bis character. Each 
word that she had uttered he felt was a minwi 
wherein he saw himself reflected, and the 
mirror held up to him appeared as if it were 
raised by Truth herself, embodied in the elo- 
quent figure before him. 

He could not but be impressed with the 
want of selfishness which looked out firom 
every syllable uttered by the enthusiastic 
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maideii. Ah unselfifim wad manifested in urging 
him to leave the position he had assumed, 
although to the disadvantage of herself and 
home. He had given little thought to the 
young and beautiful female, who now, watch- 
bg like a tutelary angel neai his bed of sick- 
ness, was exerting all her influence to induce 
him to turn frota the house of her parents and 
herself, and, perhaps, for ever. Yet the sacri- 
fice was made, so the end might be won in 
recalling him back to his position. 
. "By iny life, Pearl," at length he exclaimed, 
with new-awakened animation, "were I one of 
the knights of old, I might well gather courage 
from looks and from words like yours. A noble 
and an original spirit is yours, built up and 
fashioned by yourself. Your words will remain 
. in my ears, your looks will be riveted on my 
heart ; when I cease to see you, they will be 
graven on my memory, for I here swear to you 
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that from henceforth, to my life's end, you 
alone shall be — " 

A long, wild cry, uttered from the room 
below, startled and stayed him in his words ; 
he hastily endeavoured to rise, but debility, 
less than the rapid warnings of Pearl, withheld 
him. 

" On your life remain there," she exclaimed, 
having bounded from her seat at the cry. " It 
was the voice of Karl ; he is ill and feverish, 
for he, too, was hurt in that fatal aflfray. It 
was an exclamation of impatience and of pain. 
I know him well. Await, I beseech you, my 
return." 

But the cause of that wild outcry must be 
for a while reserved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And you shall deal the funeral dole, 

Ay, deal it, mother mine I 

But deal not vengeance for the deed. 

And deal not for the crime ; 

The body to its place, and the soul to heaven^s grace. 

And the rest in God's own time I 

Sir Walter Scott. 

In the meanwhile^ a scene of a character 
wholly opposed had ensued in the lower cham- 
ber of the cottage. 

Stretched on a low pallet, placed in its 
darkest corner, a wounded man was laid, who 
neither spoke nor stirred, but whose presence 
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was occasionally manifested by low but sup- 
pressed groans. 

By the side of Karl, for it was he, sat his 
mother, rigid and immovable in her place as 
a pillar of iron. Less of sorrow was traced on 
her stem features than of thought. Her 
countenance was changed, its lines were 
more harshly pronounced, and she had the 
worn and haggard expression of those who have 
watched and suffered. 

The silence of the room was broken only 
by the occasional sound of the hollow surges 
on the beach, and by the half-siippressed sighs, 
and now recommencing and feverish movements 
of the wounded man, which might proceed 
from bodily or from mental suflfering. His head 
and forehead were enveloped in bandages, 
deeply dyed with the blood which had coagu- 
lated round them* Tbe lower pftrt of his face was 
uncovered, apd formed a pale and ghastly con- 
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tirast to the crimson hues that stained them. 
Be reoluied on the low pillow, which was 
raised against the wall. The coverlet of the 
bed, partially thrown aside, showed the hercu- 
lean chest, and the shirt, deeply stained with 
blood. 

At times he writhed to and fro as if to 
escape from the throes of pain, or from some 
inward remembrance that galled him. 

" There is^a something working in his mind, 
that he will not confess/' muttered the dame to 
lerself, — " I feel it, and I know it. Those are 
not the groans of bodily suffering only. Men are 
not chfldren in bearing pain, else they were in- 
ferior to women* 'The worm of some remorse is 
busy in him even how, and gnawing at his heart; 
but the evil spirit of Saul is strong upon him. 
How fares it with thee, my son,'' she said, 
drawing nearer, and adopting the tone of 
speaking which she had gathered from the 
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book that had been her study through life,— ^ 
^^ don't thou feel an abatement from thy fev^r 
since this morning ? That is the strong lion 
with which thou hast to contend, and thy very 
strength but encourageth his attack." 

"No, no, mother; there's an iron weight 
I feel pressing right down upon my brain. 
If I could but dash it away — if I could. but 
rise from this bed," he exclaimed, making a 
vain effort, and relapsing, while leaning his 
head against the wall, " I should be well now, 
but," he added with a suppressed groan, " I 
am weaker than a child ! " 

" Because, Karl^ the fingers of the fever are 
upon thee, and thou must yield thyself awhile 
to them ; thou must yet be still." 

"If I could breathe the fresh air," he 
gasped forth, unheeding her words, "if I 
could but crawl out of this stifling den, if I 
could but be down by the side of the sea, and 
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sit but for one blessed hour on that free and 
open shore, with the fresh waters rolling at 
my feet, I should then find my strength ; but 
here, the heated rafters of the ceiling press 
upon my head ; the fire upon the hearthstone 
acts on my brain." 

" And yet, my son, the doors^ and windows 
both are wide opened ; field flowers are placed 
within, and fill the hearth, and the wind is 
walking through the room ; but the fever is 
hard upon thee." 

" But I cannot die of this fever. I wiU not 
die ; thus to be trodden down," he exclaimed 
with a wild and startled air. " I swear before 
God, who hears me, that I will not die ! I 
have that to do, and that to tell, hark ! — how 
the sea is calling me to come down to it, and 
those old voices of the Winds, and here I must 
Ue like a crushed worm, or like a log, to be 
cast into the fire." 
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" It is thy wound wants dressing," replied 
the dame. " Wilt thou have Pearl's hand to 
remove the bandages, whilst I make ready for 
the—" 

Earl suddenly half rose on his elbow with a 
wild and violent effort : — 

" Never, never," he gasped forth ; "rather 
let the fever finish its work and me, than that 
she should look upon such aheaped-up mass of 
blood and weakness as I am ! Even now, I 
feel it is oozing out beneath the bandages. I 
could not look upon her face ; I never will 
again. I who — " and he groaned heavily, and 
turning on the pillow, he averted his face fi*om 
his mother. 

" There is a load pressing on thy heart, son 
Karl," she said solemnly, "the weight of a grief 
that hath had its past ; the canker of an evil 
thing, or the memory of a good one, is eating 
thy heart away." 
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The son was silent; the mother continned:--^ 

"Karl, thou wilt not tell thy secret to thy 
&ther, for dying men confess their weakness to 
women — and little marvel therein ! — for which 
in this vale of trial and of sorrow hath drunk 
deepest from the wells of suffering and of tears ? 
Which heart hath borne the most ? Which 
did God himself first punish, even in t^e garden 
of Eden?— even she, the woman, who in travail 
and in anguish, and with the ashe^ of repent- 
ance on her head, brought sinful man into the 
world ! " 

"I cannot tell thee, mother," said Karl, 
" yet I feel it is weighing me down, and bind- 
ing me on to life. I feel that to confess 
would set me free ; yet, I cannot do it." 

*^ Call thou upon the Watcher of hearts for 
aid," she said, '^and not on thy mother; pray 
thou to Him alone ! " 

*^Hear me!" he interrupted her with a 
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violent eflFort, as one detennined to give vent 
to his heart, — " sister or no sister be Pearl, I 
would have laid down my soul's salvation at 
her feet." 

" Fool ! greater than I held thee," abruptly 
interrupted the dame, hastily rising and then 
resuming her seat, hush, I say — or be silent 
for ever — ^be thy folly and thy madness buried 
with thee in the grave, if such be thy secret. 
And to think that I have lived to hear 
such confession! — and from such as thou!" 
she added, while sternly contemplating her 
prostrated son. 

" And yet," she added, softening her tone, 
" I blame thee not, son Karl ; thou art but 
as others. Wiser men than thou have yielded 
to the passion that mastereth all else, — ^where- 
fore shouldst not thou too yield? Do we not read 
in the One Book that the Kings of the earth, 
the favoured of Heaven^ became adulterers and 
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murderers but to find favour, but to prostrate 
themselves at the feet of women ? — yea, 
turned from their God to worship that thing 
of vanity and clay ! " 

But Karl heard her not; his brain was 
teeming with other thoughts; he writhed him- 
self perturbedly on his pallet, as one who had 
but commenced the revealment of a darker 
confession. 

The matron saw the truth written on his 
agitated face. She drew her chair nearer 
to her son. She bent over him, as if she 
would penetrate through the fleshy mask, and 
read into his soul. 

" Tell me, weak man," she said, solemnly, 
" that which thou hast to tell ; weak it needs 
must be which thou wouldst hide from the 
eyes of a woman, and that woman thy mother! 
Canst thou escape from thy accusing Angel, that 
even now records thy thought for judgment? 
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Wilt thou pass through the gates of death^ now 
opening before thee^ with the mark of Cain 
on thy forehead ? — Wilt thou carry thy story 
up into the secret chambers of God ?— or wilt 
thou bury it with thee in the heaped-up cor- 
ruption of the grave? As thou clingest to 
thy faith or hope that thou shalt live agaixi; 
however deeply stained be thy soul ; as thou 
didst honour thy father and thy mother, how- 
ever brief thy days be in the land, shake 
off the serpent that is clinging round thy 
heart, and speak out the truth, my son ! '' 

" No ! " exclauned Karl, hastily, as one 
stung to the quick by her passionate appeal. 
*^ No more worthy am I to be called thy son ! 
I lie here justly punished, crushed down like 
a worm in my opening life. Ay, mother," 
thrusting the coverlet from him, " the 
Prodigal Son was a just man to me. He con- 
fessed, and he was forgiven ! Hear me, then, 
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for I am sinking. I was jealous — I — ^blindly, 
madly jealous of the master. I lived but for 
one thing — ^to vent my hatred and my jealousy 
— ^to sink him was my hope, my only thought. 
I hated him for the good he did us. I hated 
him more for the ill. Twice, while he aided us 
with full hands, I was the Judas who betrayed 
him, and, with him, my father and thyself; 
and when, for the last time, I informed against 
him, like Sampson, I pulled down the pillars 
of our house, so I might crush him and myself 
within its ruins ! " 

^^ Base villain, and baser slave ! " exclaimed 
the matron, hastily rising, while spuming the 
chair from her, her visage changed, and livid 
with contending emotions. " No son art 
thou — no blood of mine ! I here disown and 
disclaim thee on thy death-bed, as may Grod 
disclaim thee from on high ! — that God who 
hath written it, ^ Vengeance shall be mine ! ' 

VOL. II. G 
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And from such as thee, thou worst of Iscariots, 
our overthrow, our outlawry, our beggary — 
all — all from thee, thou deer in the lion's 
form!" 

"Hear me yet, mother!" he gasped forth, 
extending one arm towards her, while vainly 
struggling to rise from his pillow. 

" I hear thee not; I hear but ourselves and 
our wrongs. Thou wilt die as thou hast 
lived, a hypocrite, and distrusted as thou still 
wert by me. I read thy nature beneath thy 
mask, and I warned thy father in vain. Die 
in thy place ; be happy thus to die, thou 
who shouldst never have seen God's blessed 
light!" 

Earl uttered a loud cry ; he made a convul- 
sive effort to rise and appease the wrath of his 
mother. 

" Hear yet but one word, mother ; I ask 
but one.!" 
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He confronted her with his ghastly visage 
and his glazed eyes, that stared wildly on her 
face. His pale and dreadful appearance acted 
on the mother. She had retreated, but she 
rushed towards him, for again nature stronger 
prevailed. She supported him on his pillow. 

" Hear but a word. I am not so black — I 
strove against it — I wrestled with it — oh 
God, how I wrestled ! " 

" I do hear thee, my son," she said, as all 
the mother rose within her. *^ May God for- 
give me, Karl, as I do thee ! The heavier 
vials of trial must now be poured forth on 
our heads ; but how shall such as we dare to 
ask forgiveness, if we refuse it even to thee ? 
Farewell, son Karl! Yet a little while," she 
added, solemnly, and while looking upwards 
with her clasped hands, "and we are all 
joined in peace ; God judge between thee and 
Us. I forgive thee from my soul," she added, 
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raising up his feverish hand, and soothing 
it within her own ; " nay, more, I ask forgive- 
ness of thee, my son, when, led away by 
wrath, I too forgot the mother !" 

But Karl heard not the last words of his 
mother. He was conscious only of her for- 
giveness in the pressure of her hands and by 
her support. His brain had lapsed into in- 
sensibility; the guilt and the remorse for 
what he had done, and the angry maledictions 
of his mother, pressed hard upon him ; his 
heart was broken ; the pulses of his life were 
exhausted and stilled. 

While she was yet speaking, he had re- 
lapsed again on the pallet ; with a last con- 
vulsive eflFort, he turned his face towards the 
wall — and silently expired ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

But between his fingers tears 

Thick and fast flowed gushingly, 
As if held within for years. 

Then sighs bnrst, as £rom despair 

That confessed its weakness there 1 
And those sobs convulsing came, 

Such as thdr own pangs impart 
When the pulse and brain are flame. 

When the strong mind, giving way. 

Yields to passion its wild sway. 
O God ! it would have wrung the heart 

Of apathy to hear 
The fierce utterance imreined, 

That flowed from him unrestrained, 

To relieve that bosom sere. 

The Brother and Sister. 

It was past the hour of midnight, and all was 
still in the cottage. A single light burned on 
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the table, so placed as to throw its gleam 
on the corpse, now muffled up, on the pallet. 
The dame remained in her seat, silent and 
immovable, confronting the dead. Her arms 
were crossed over her breast ; her head was 
bowed down, as if in contemplation or in 
prayer ; but her eyes were fixed on the 
pallet. No movement was heard below, or 
in the room above. The tick of the clock, 
and the faint sound of the surge on the beach, 
alone broke on the solemn silence. 

The stroke of midnight had sounded, when 
the slow and heavy step of a man was heard 
on the pebbles, nearing the^ cottage. The 
dame knew the tread of Luke Gilmour. She 
arose from her seat and opened the door. 
He stood beside the threshold, but he 
entered not. The moonlight, without, fell full 
on his figure as he stood within the shadow of 
the porch. His silent and solemn visage gave 
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him rather the appearance of one arisen from 
the dead than a dweller among the living. 

"Luke," said the dame, regarding him, 
" dost thou not enter the house of mourning ? " 

" My son, then, has left us," he replied, 
remaining motionless. "Did he depart in 
peace ? " 

"As peacefully as they who confess their 
sins, and pass forth from life with unclogged 
consciences." 

" Even so be it," he replied, crossing his 
bands over his breast while entering,—" and 
the master ? " 

" Hath been safely borne to his tower. 
Pearl is alone." 

Luke made no rejoinder ; he turned toward 
the pallet. He crossed his hands again over 
his breast, and appeared wrapped in momentary 
prayer. He then seated himself beside the 
table, his chair averted from his son. 
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" Dame, I am weak in body as in spirit ; 1 
have fasted long ; pour me forth a glass, and 
give me refreshment; and now/' he said, 
turning from the board, "hast thou heard 
aught of Derrick, the murderer?" 

" Luke, thou art wont to be just. We 
have lost our son ; yet, open thine eyes, and 
thou shalt see that the ganger walked on in 
his path, even as we in ours." 

" Listen to me, dame. After all fight was 
over, and they on the cliff-side had fled, he 
remained, and used Karl as a target for his 
hatred ; it was a wilful and deliberate murder. 
I heard their last shouts as he fell, and 
Derrick's laugh of triumph I heard above 
them all. But," he exclaimed, raising his 
arms, and turning toward the pallet, " here I 
swear," — uttering an bath too solemn for 
record — " may God so act to thee and me, if 
I do not avenge thee, Karl, my son, unless 
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thy murderer repent at my feet." And, bury- 
ing his face in his rough hands, the father 
wept aloud. 

The dame rose from her place and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

" The wife is the helpmate of the husband's 
mind, Luke, as she is of his daily labours. 
Thy spirit is weakened by its grief; mine is 
strengthened thereby. My words shall be 
stronger in thine ear when uttering the com- 
mandment of the Lord, — * Thou shalt do no 
murder ! ' " 

Gilmour passed his hand slowly across his 
forehead as one striving to collect his 
thoughts. 

"Wife, thou speakest to a broken man, 
whose name will be proclaimed, whose house 
shall be overthrown. They of the law have 
left us in peace awhile, because they know 
when they stretch forth their hands they are 
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sure of us. When to-morrow passes over, we 
must begin our lives anew on the wide 
world. There lies my son, whose strong 
hands we shall want in vain, and mine will 
have double work to do. T\me are weaker 
than they were, and for the Pearl, who shall 
now support her ? And shall I go forth from 
the shore where I have dwelt, and leave my 
boy unavenged ? — shall I be driven forth, like a 
hound — ^lashed on by the man who began by 
injuring, and has ended by ruining us, in 
slaying my first-born ? — I, who shall not 
follow his funeral, nor thou, buried among the 
paupers, as he must be, and cast bleeding 
into his grave ! And shall , the doer ^nd the 
oppressor escape ? " 

" Luke, be thou just in thy wrath, lest a 
worse thing befall thee. Kaise fi*om thine 
eyes the scales that are blinding them, and 
look on the truth. The gaurger walked on in 
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his pathy crooked as it bath been, nor hath he 
tamed aside from it. Men will tell thee he 
did but his duty. He is the gamekeeper of 
the shore, and whether men be waylaid and 
slaughtered for the fowls of the air or for 
strong waters, the evil is one and the same. 
The strife was face to face, and man to man ; 
the informer, the betrayer, and the Judas, 
whoever he was, he is the murderer.'' 

"Thou hast spoken well, dame," replied 
the smuggler, thoughtfully, while draw- 
ing his own inference from her words. 
" Eetire thou to rest ere the morning breaks. 
I keep the night-watch over my son." 

The dame made no rejoinder. 

"It is well," she mentally said. *^When 
left alone with his son, his grief will 
soften his soul ; his passion will give way in 
the presence of the dead." 

While her step was slowly ascending 
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the stairs, Gilmour hastfly rose from his seat, 
and touching a secret spring within the deep 
recess of the window-sill, the small door of a 
cupboard flew open. Putting his arm within, 
he drew forth carefully from it a pair of 
heavy pistols, with two cutlasses, and a small 
bottle of ardent spirit. He poured out from it 
a full cup, which swallowing at a draught, he 
again closed the door. He examined the 
arms by the candle-light. 

"Ay," he muttered to himself, "even as I 
thought! The pistols have not been fired, nor 
on that night when they were needed ; for his 
cutlass " — drawing it forth — " it is as bright as 
when first it was made ; mine is hacked like a 
hand-saw. Poor Karl ! — ^from a child up- 
wards, he could not endure to look on the 
sight of blood ; but it was I only who knew 
the secret. But the sword thou wouldst not 
use, my boy, I use on this morning; it is 
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ine own weapon that shall strike the stroke, 
needs be, that shall avenge thee." 
He buckled it to his side, and placed the 
stols within his belt, having ascertained the 
iming was dry. Over these he threw his 
avy serge, cloak; then, advancing toward 
e pallet, he stood above the corpse, for 
rhile immovable. 

Long, deep-drawn sighs escaped him, but he 
ade no utterance of his thought, or of the 
eatness of his grief Suddenly the clock 
er the door struck the hour of two. The 
und roused him from his reverie. 
He drew the chair close to the pallet, and 
king the right hand of Earl, he placed it 
intly on his knee. 

" And my son," he began, in a lower tone, 
arcely audible beyond the bed, but deepen- 
g and strengthening in its intensity, as the 
ission of the father mastered him, " I little 
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thought it should come to this, son Karl — 
that I, in the grey hair of my age, should 
lament thee in thy young strength, instead of 
thee watching over thy father in his 
decline ! '' 

He slowly withdrew the stiffened bandages 
that still bound the brows of the dead, and 
concealed the upper part of his face, reveal- 
ing the distorted features in all their ghastli- 
ness. 

» " Once more, and for the last time, I look 
upon thy face," he said — " poor Karl ! — the 
last shot thatVas fired is buried there. When 
standing apart from thy fellows, and backed 
by the cliff, thou thoughtest thyself secured 
fi'om harm. For there was a secret, Karl ! — 
which thou hast carried with thee to thy grave 
— a secret that shall rest buried there, — a 
secret, I thank God for it, known but to one — 
that one was thy father. He knew the truth, 
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my son, which thou durst not tell him, and 
which thy mother (who loved thee little) never 
guessed — that God had given to thee the lion's 
strength without the lion's heart ! No fault 
of thine, my boy, no fault of thine! — nor 
didst thou inherit thy heart of hare from us. 
I saw it- early, and I saw it late. On the land 
and on the stormier water, I saw the woman's 
nerve was in thee. I saw it, and I said in 
my heart, ^ How shall I shield my son that 
men shall not find out that he hath not the 
courage of a man ? ' And when I watched 
thee on that last nighty and when I heard thy 
voice, and saw thy bearing — pike in hand and 
fix)nting the foe — I had hope. None but I saw 
thee shrink from the advance, and cleave to 
the base of the rock that shielded thee not. 
Death hath settled the question for ever, my 
son! Thou hast paid thy forfeit to him-, and 
there thou liest---even as we must all lie — or 
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sooner or later, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the timid and the brave. 

But what thou could'st not do for thyself, 
son Karl, thy father shall do for thee— the 
man who slew thee, slew thee from hatred, 
and wherefore that hate he shall tell. There- 
fore, I swear before thee," he added, but 
now in broken accents, while kneeling beside 
the pallet and holding the cold hand of 
his son, while thick tears rolled down his 
rough cheeks, " and if thou dost hear me, 
observe my oath ! — ^that I leave thee now to 
seek out him who slew thee. The moon is set 
up in heaven as a lamp unto my path. I will 
know from him the truth ; and, if he confess 
himself to be thy wilful murderer, or he or I 
shall follow thee, Karl, ere yet thy limbs be 
well nigh cold. Farewell, my son,'' he sobbed 
forth, while kissing each blood-stained cheek 
with the gentleness of a child; — "farewell, for 
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ever ! Thou and I shall never meet again on 
sea or on land ; our pleasant days are gone by, 
to return no more ! All ties between thee and 
me are broken — all, save the duty thy father 
owes to thee! Farewell, again," he said, 
while rising and crossing his hands over his 
breast. — "In this sign do I hope to overcome." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Each looked at sky, and earth, and main, 
Ab what he ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and front, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Scott. 



GiLMOUB rose and advanced to the casement. 
The morning faintly commenced to make itself 
visible along the misty horizon line. The 
light was sufficient to make the darkness 
visible : but no object was distinguishable in 
the obscurity. 

For a few moments he stood before the case- 
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menty while munnuring a prayer for the re- 
pose of the soul of his son ; then, averting his 
head from the pallet, he silently opened the 
door and left the cottage. 

The stillness of the hour, and the solemnity 
of the scene that opened from without the 
walls of the dwelling, might have operated on 
a less excited spirit. 

Nature reposed in a state of profoundest 
quiet. The breath of the sea was felt, but 
unseen; its stilled waters, gaining on the 
pebbled beach, sounded like her rising and 
falling respirations, which made the silence 
audible. The cliffs rose close beside him, 
but their presence was felt, rather than seen, 
by the deeper shadows within which they were 
hidden. The only visible object was the red 
disk of the moon, which, resting on the 
horizon line, slowly and solemnly disappeared. 

But there was a fever in the veins of Luke 

h2 
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Gilmour, and a dull, heavy weight oppressing 
his heart and brain, that rendered him sen- 
sible but to one impression. He felt himself 
like a selected agent sent forth at the ap- 
pointed hour to find out and to question the 
oppressor of his house and the slayer of his son. 
Or false or true, the belief had fastened itself 
on his mind to the exclusion of all others. 

He felt that he walked along the hill-side a 
broken man. He knew that on the morrow 
his dwelling might be harried; that all he 
most loved on earth might be turned forth to 
insult and to beggary. His pulses quickened, 
and he hurried up the steep ascents as his 
passion heightened the picture. 

The one faith and belief of his soul was 
that his son had been intentionally murdered. 
He overlooked the causes that led to the 
result; he was conscious only that he was 
sent forth to avenge him. 
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Yet Gflmour was impelled by no blind or 
brute passion. He meditated even while be 
walked along. He remembered the words of 
his wife, the woman whom through life he had 
honoured ; but he did not set out to murder, 
or even to provoke a fight. He strove to 
consider himself as a just man, while a father ; 
his duty was to exact a confession from the 
ganger. 

Led away by this fatuous impression, he 
overlooked that he had left behind him a 
home unprotected, open to insult or aggres- 
sion, and, although he could no longer have 
stood forth to defend all that was dear to him, 
a man marked out by the law, he might have 
employed the hours of night in placing them, 
and what little they had of value, in a state 
of comparative safety. Instead of effecting this, 
he had hurried out into the night with a feverish 
pulse, on a desperate and uncertain issue. 
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And thus along the sides of the hills, at 
that dead hour, but one sound was heard, the 
rapid tread of a wrathful man, as the stones 
of the pathway rolled splintering beneath his 
heels. The quick, thick pantings of his 
breath spoke of untiring strength and energy; 
overwrought purpose walked before him, and 
event, like a shadow, followed. 

And thus he ascended towards the bluff 
headland crowned by the flag-staff that over- 
hung the sea some three hundred feet. It 
was the usual post of observation for the pre- 
ventive service, and where the ganger at that 
hour would be stationed. 

The sea mists, floating along the hillside, 
were momently lightening, opening slowly and 
revealing glimpses of undefined landscape, 
but the heights were veiled. The keen eyes 
of Gilmour strove to penetrate them in 
vain. 
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At lengthy from the ceasing declivity^ he 
felt himself close on the summit. In despite of 
his assumed steadiness, he felt his heart beat 
quicker. He knew himself to be close on the 
flagstaff, although invisible. A shadowy 
figure was discernible by its side, and the 
deep, stem voice of Derrick broke forth — 

"Who goes there?" 

The reply was given in the forward stride 
that placed the smuggler abruptly before 
him. 

"ItisI— LukeGilmour." 

The ganger was constitutionally brave, but 
there are moments when, if taken unprepared, 
the brave are off their guard. The time, the 
hour, the sudden and unexpected appearance 
before him of the last man living whom he ex- 
pected to see— above all, the expression of 
fixed purpose which he read in the pale, or 
rather livid, face of Gilmour, for the moment 
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startled him. Instinctively he felt for his 
sword-hilt, and having found it, he recovered 
the self-possession that for an instant had 
been shaken. 

"You have the advance of the morning, 
friend," he surlily began. " An hour or two 
later, and I might perhaps have been nearer 
to your door than I am, but, you understand 
me, not alone." 

" Hadst thou twenty men behind thee," 
replied Gilmour, clenching his teeth until i his 
utterance was scarcely audible, "I had reached 
thee, and it had been the same. 

" I come here to call thee, Richard Derrick, 
to account; not because thou hast been our in- 
former — such is thy trade, and I forgive thee — 
but thou hast slain my son, because thou hatedst 
him — when all fight was over didst thou slay 
him. Prove thyself to menotguilty of deliberate 
murder, now and here-^or, by the Lord who 
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looks down on us, I will lay that head of thine 
from whence thou shalt never raise it !" 

There was a tone of command, and of 
solemnity and self-confidence, in the manner 
of Gilmour that might have daunted less de- 
termined men. But Derrick was one of those 
who are physically insensible to danger, added 
to which, from causes known to himself, he 
mortally hated the man who stood before him. 
He had long planned and plotted to ruin him, 
and he was now on the eve of its accomplish- 
ment. The threat also, and the tone of 
assumption as from one having authority, with 
the decision of him who made it, acted on his 
pride, and called forth his worst and angriest 
feelings. 

" You seem to forget, while standing there 
and threatening me, an officer of the law, that 
it is you who are in my power, that you are 
no longer a free man, but my lawful prisoner, 
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that I might lay my hand on your shoulder, 
and take you at once, did I choose to do so/' 

Gilmour sternly smiled : — 

"Villain and hypocrite! thou drawest no 
vain answers from me. It is thou and thy 
life that are in my power, that I could have 
taken ere a word was spoken, had I chosen to 
send thee to thy account, or rather slain thee 
as the brutes that perish, and thus I prove it," 
he added, opening his cloak, and showing his 
belt bristling with pistols. " I could shoot thee 
dead where thou stand'st, and none but God's 
eye to see it. There let them lie awhile," he 
said, casting them on the turf. " I take no 
advantage, *even over thee. They say of thee 
along the shore that thou canst use thy sword ; 
even so can I. Prove thyself not the cowardly 
spy and worse betrayer, and thou art safe. I 
stand here as the judge and avenger of my 
son—" 
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Derrick interrupted him with a voice and 
manner in which hatred and contempt con- 
tended : — 

'^Tour son Karl, the giant, as he was 
called. It seems the cub had wit enough to 
keep a secret or two, even from the old lion. 
Why, it was he who turned evidence against 
you — white-faced madman! It was he who 
twice warned us of your landings, or how could 
we have hit oflF the hour, and on the blackest 
nights ? Who marked down for us the points 
where to keep the best look-out ? Who ran 
in on us to give you up, when your ' Master ' 
came between and saved you ? Who told us 
the secret of the red lines along the bows of 
the boats ? — Feed upon the truth, you fool, 
while I din it in your ear — why, it was Karl 
the informer — Karl the liar — and Karl the 
COWARD ! ! " 

And, with a shout of savage laughter, hQ 
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backed on the flag-staff, while, flourishing his 
naked sword, Gilmour staggered backward for 
a moment, as from a heavy blow ; he then 
stood riveted to his place — ^his sword had 
fallen to his side. 

His brain was bewildered by the revelations 
of Derrick. He gazed on him as if fascinated. 
He became conscioas that the whole secret of 
his son's infirmity-*— all he most wished to hide 
— was known to all. 

Derrick saw the effect he had made, and Ms 
power ; another man might have compromised 
with the father, but this was not his aim. He 
gloried in the wounds he dealt, while he saw 
his enemy writhing beneath them. 

" And hear a further word in season, to use 
thy own canting phrase, thou benighted fool ! 
that thou mightest mark and understand how 
I, Richard Derrick, now before thee, am thy 
truest and wholesomest friend, inasmuch as it 
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was this hand," he added, savagely, "that 
fired the shot into the leaden brains of that 
same, giant, just when he thought he had 
done his wqrk. It was this hand that 
punished him as he deserved, that shall do the 
like to thee, unless thou comest to my terms." 
But Derrick had miscalculated the cha- 
racter of the man before him. He had 
measured him by his own standard, and the 
estimate was a false one. Luke Gilmour had 
gone through life a staid man, a man of 
purpose and of fixed moral character. If in 
his later days he had benefited his position 
by the contraband, he could justify the 
course he had taken by many an apposite 
text, as well as by his own natural powers 
of reasoning. Therefore it was he resisted 
the law when its hand was laid on him, 
— ^for why ? — like the Pharisee, he had justi- 
fied himself in his own eyes. 
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The gaager, on the contrary, was one of 
the common roll, but of a lower standard ; 
one who, m his range of petty power, had 
indulged in many an evil passion. He knew 
himself to be an object of hatred along the 
seaboard. Yet he endeavoured to rank Gil- 
mour as his inferior, because he was a 
smuggler. His object was to irritate and 
madden him, the more to render him an 
easier victim. The wrath of the one 
was like the straw, that caught and 
blazed on the instant; that of the other 
was as the sullen iron, gathering to white 
heat. 

The taunts of his adversary restored his 
self-possession — ^the consciousness of right 
and justice, that he was fated to avenge the 
murder of his son, now openly avowed, ren- 
dered him insensible to the mockeries of his 
enemy. The cup was full already, even to 
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OYerflowing, He advanced slowly on the 
ganger with hi&i naked sword. 

" The sword of the Lord and of justice ! " 
he shouted, cleaving at him with his full 
power. 

"And the devil's own in return," said 
Derrick, parrying, and returning the stroke. 

Both men were nearly of equal powers: 
if the full vigour of comparative youth, and 
more elastic nerve, remained with the 
ganger, the ponderous strength was Gil- 
mour's, now resinewed with tenfold energy. 

There is a pitch of hatred and a thirst 
for revenge to which men may be excited, 
that render steel rather an impediment than 
assistant, in preventing that closer lock of 
hatred, when each man can feel his foeman 
within his gripe. After one or two hasty 
and ineffectual thrusts and parries, where 
each found his equal, Gihnour threw his 
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sword from him, and, risking a thrust at his 
sword-arm, which fell short, that else had 
ended the combat, he threw himself on his 
enemy. Each clung to the other, entwining like 
serpents, limb with limb. In that deadly grip 
there was no utterance — no sound beyond the 
tearing-up of the turf and the rapid breathings 
of wild eflfort. Each strove to drag the other to 
the edge of the precipice with a mutual resolve; 
but the heavier weight of the smuggler pre- 
vailed. By main force he succeeded in bowing 
down Derrick, in despite of his resistance, 
to the ground, himself dragged after him. And 
thus they rolled together on the earth, tearing 
and foaming at each other like infuriated bull- 
dogs, while indenting the grass with their 
iron heels. The thick pantings of convulsive 
strength alone were heard. The steam of their 
breath rose above them, and hung visibly in 
the morning air. 
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But the youth of Derrick told ; the gripe 
of his enemy became weaker. The stran- 
gling hand of the ganger was already on his 
throat, when, by a last desperate effort, the 
smuggler freed himself. Both started to 
their feet on the edge of the precipice, but 
in that brief moment Gilmour had rallied, 
and, closing, dragged the gauger to the ex- 
treme brink. A cry, suppressed, escaped 
from him, but the other silently clung to 
him, and doubling himself for the final 
struggle, hurled both Derrick and himself 
headlong over the precipice. 

A naked sheet of granite, projecting from 
the ribs of the hill, some sixty feet below, 
arrested their fall. The gauger, beneath, re- 
ceived the rock on his head, and was 
instantly killed ; but Gilmour, in that dread- 
ful moment, preserved his presence of mind. 
He withdrew himself from the relaxed grasp 
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of the dead, and making a footstool of the 
body, which, spurned from him, rolled over 
and 'fell, he seized a point of the crag and 
swung himself upwards. 

Blindly, furiously, and wildly tenacious of 
life, with a brain on fire and heart over- 
charged to bursting, he clung with his 
shagged and lacerated hands to the interstices 
and crevices of the clifi*, grasping the sharp 
edges of flints, gnarled roots,, or stumps K)f 
plants that served as a grip for mounting. On 
the point of the summit, the last support gave 
way — ^he plunged his bloody hands in the 
shelving turf, and with a last effort, swinging 
round his body, he stood on table-land. 

Instinctively he staggered forward from that 
dreadfti^ brink ; earth — sea — and sky — swam 
around him; — he passed his hand over his 
forehead, as if to stay the whirling of his 
brain — ^a vertigo had seized on him ; — noises 
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as of roaring oceans rang in his ears — a black 
cloud dropped suddenly before his eyes — ^and 
reeling round — ^he fell insensible on the 
grass. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



She was my life, the fount and deep whence rose 
The riyer of my thoughts, to lose themselyeB 
Again in her. 

The Deluge, 



The scene of our record now retrogrades to 
the quieter precincts of the Castle. The wild 
and desperate events that had recently ensued 
along the shore had not as yet been heard 
within its walls. The imperative law of the 
mansion enjoined on its retainers was, that 
the line of demarcation should be instituted 
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between themselves and the tenants of the 
glen^ as also from the lawless characters that 
dwelt along the seaboard. It was in the fiil- 
fihnent of this injunction during past years, 
that the lord of the mansion had acquired his 
unpopularity along the shore. Some faint 
rumour, or rather surmise of a recent struggle 
with the preventive, had been strengthened 
within its walls, from the frequent shots that 
had been heard along the shore, but the par- 
ticulars were unknown. 

It was a serene and beautiful morning. 
The windows of the saloon were opened, and 
the fragrance of the flowers from the balconies 
filled the room. Constance, was in the act of 
finishing the postscript of a letter to her 
friend, which had been long delayed : — 

" And now, I must add, by way of post- 
script, that besides the mystery in which the 
master of the Castle wraps himself, there are 
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others of a less character^ which are tanta* 
lizing to female curiosity. On entering the 
saloon this morning, I found the mysterious 
portrait dismounted from the wall, and resting 
on the chair opposite to me; but still cur- 
tained. I feel certain that it is the likeness of 
the ill-starred wife of Sir Beginald Mortimer. 
I confess that, while I regard it, I feel a 
feminine inclination to draw aside the curtain; 
in short, I am conscious of being a daughter 
of Eve, with the apple on the tree before me, 
but honour restrains me, added to which, I 
have a presentiment that, on whatever par- 
ticular moment I drew the curtain aside, as 
certainly the Prospero of the Castle would 
open the door. Instead of dwelling on the 
fancies of my unworthy self, I have forgotten, 
until now, to say a closing word on that ex- 
cellent man, Andrew Bolle. I have told you 
that he fell a victim to fever and excitement, 
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caused by exposure on that ill-starred expedi- 
tion. Slight as was my acquaintance, I 
almost venerated him. Yet when, in his last 
hour, I saw him depart from this life, less in a 
state of humiliation than of triumph from the 
preparations which he had made to meet 
death, and when I listened to his eloquent 
words, I saw that a more lowly mind might 
render death more welcome, than met, as he 
met it, with flowers and with refinements, and 
if with a more enlarged understanding, with 
a less certain and grounded hope, and with a 
faith which was more imaginative than real." 

Constance had scarcely finished the last 
word, when the door of the saloon opened and 
Sir Beginald Mortimer entered. An unusual 
earnestness sat on his brow ; an open letter 
was in his hands. 

^^ I am, and ought to be, the first. Miss 
Constance," he said, gravely, " in con- 
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gratulating you on this letter, which I have 
just received from your legal friend. Not only 
does he announce to you your return to inde- 
pendence, by the settlement of your father's 
affairs^ but his congratulations on your unex- 
pected accession to a large property, bequeathed 
to you by your uncle. There are the documents 
for your leisure," he added, placing them on 
the table. " And now, you are wholly inde- 
pendent, and as free as the bird to leave the 
light twig of its support when the sunshine is 
again on the fields." 

"And does good fortune," replied Con- 
stance, " really change the tone of friendship 
towards its possessor ? — for already your 
address to me, even in its announcement, 
is changed. Could any amount of fortune 
cause me to forget the debt of an enduring 
gratefulness ? " 

" I questioned not your nature," exclaimed 
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Sir KeginaJd, earnestly ; " I knew it well. I 
questioned rather your past than your pre- 
sent impressions. I thought it might be/' he 
added, hesitatingly, ^^that such announce- 
ments had come with a better grace from the 
tongue of Lionel, whose altered character, 
when in your presence, I read at a glance. 
He is one who might excite an interest in the 
heart of any woman, either in the Castle, or in 
yonder cottage. Human nature is the same 
everywhere; we rather turn towards the 
rising than to the meridian sun; we prefer 
romance to reality." 

The remarks of Sir Reginald caused no 
change on the face of Constance. 

" I think," she replied, " that I could speak 
with a larger experience on the dwellers of 
yonder shore, where they say you have never 
trodden. I have seen the daughter of the fisher- 
man Gilmour ; I have never seen her superior 
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in rare beauty, and I consider her the very last 
to be led aside by any vain feeling or fancy." 

"Is it thus?" said Sir Keginald. "Per- 
haps, then/' he added, thoughtfiilly, ns if 
addressing himself, " the clue to Lionel's love 
for that shore is found. No matter ; he must 
shape forth his own paths in . life. Little 
matters it,, when our course is done and our 
sands are run, from what stalk the flower of 
happiness was plucked, whether from the field 
side or from the conservative hothouse. The 
one thing sought for was — happiness; what 
matter from what soil it sprung ? " 

" You seem to speak of happiness," replied 
Constance, "in a deprecatory tone, as if you 
thought the chase and the prize were alike 
indifferent to you — as if life held out no 
sympathies or attractions." 

" Not so," he exclaimed, fervently ; " you 
do me injustice. The slave who watches for 
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the hour of his freedom^ or the miner^ weary 
of the dross among which he lives^ sighs not 
more for light and freedom than I have done 
for such a presence here as yours, — nay, hear 
me frirther, or, rather, hear me not, if such 
be your will, — ^the air is not freer than 
yourself." 

^^ I have no desire to depart,'' said Con- 
stance, startled by the vehemence of his man- 
ner, while adding more gravely, "nothing 
could fall from your lips which you or I 
should wish unheard." 

" Look at yonder terrace," he said, " hewn 
out from ' the base of the cliff beneath 
us. That narrow boundary has been 
my walk through long years, — the sky, 
the sea, and the setting sun for my com- 
panions." 

Constance looked on the narrow path, or 
rather ledge, deft out along the side of the 
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cliff; accessible only from the Castle ; she re- 
mained silent. 

There was an earnestness in the manner 
of Sir Reginald Mortimer that arrested her 
attention. He continued : — 

" Since you have lived here, a new being 
has been mine. Heretofore, I had clung to 
the worth of that of which I now discern the 
worthlessness. I strove to devote a life, 
clouded by disappointment and by a vain re- 
morse, to study. I desired to raise myself 
apart from the roll of common men ; to leave 
some vestige of what I had been. But the 
light to cheer me onwards, to exemplify the 
truth which I had drawn, was wanting. In 
my earlier life I had loved, or rather idolized, 
another. It was a dream, as brief as it was un- 
real. It was myself I had loved under another 
form. Other passions, also, led me astray. 
I was ambitious, without the purpose to pur- 
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sue the object ; and I was exacting with- 
out returning the faith which I claimed as a 
right. 

"I led her whom I loved into a world of con- 
ventionalism from which she shrank. I heard 
only the adulation and the flattery she re- 
ceived. She remembered the Italian life which 
she had left behind her. The freedom she 
enjoyed was gone, and an existence of restraint 
was oppressive. And thus, while surrounded 
by professing friends, she secretly pined away ; 
yet I did not perceive it. I would throw 
a veil [over the rest, but I cannot do so, — 
for what, then, were the truth of my confes- 
sion worth? 

" I had a friend of whom I was idly jealous. 
I vented at length my jealousy on her, but I 
knew little of that quick and ardent 
spirit. 

"Amid the whirl of a conventional life she 
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suddenly left me — ^for ever. I sought her 
through years m vain ; from that hour my life 
became a history of unrest and of re- 
morse. 

^^I heard at last, through an obscure an- 
nouncement, that shehad departed to that place 
where the weary are at rest ; but the writer of 
that letter, and that retreat, remain unfound 
to this hour." 

He ceased a moment from agitation. 

To the unexpected confessions of a life thus 
suddenly revealed to her, Constance was silent. 
He continued : — 

" A long state of apathy followed. I left 
society ; I buried myself in the country, where 
none might hear of or remember me. I thought 
and I hoped that I had outlived all human feel- 
ings. Meanwhile the friend whom I had loved 
and suspected died in want and in difficulties. 
He left behind him a priceless treasure in his 
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only daughter. His voice, raised as it were 
from the grave, appealed to his friend to pro- 
tect her whom he could no longer guard. 
You were that treasure — your father was that 
friend!" 

The eyes of Constance were dimmed 
with tears. She saw, for the first time, the 
natural ties that existed between her and her 
guardian. 

" You entered here as into your home, and 
a light fell on the solitude that had been un- 
broken for years. I saw you without an emo- 
tion, but there is a destiny that presides over 
and rules over our least actions, and its name 
is Circumstance. New and healthful duties 
devolved on me. The gates of the Castle 
were opened to the society of the neighbour- 
hood; I became one among my fellow-moi, 
but the regenerating principle was in yourself. 
Wherever you appeared, admiration followed 
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you, and regard, and respect. From the 
hour I saw you I felt that you were the one 
to whom I could turn as a refuge from thoughts 
which, if shared, would leave me better and 
happier. I felt that resolves made and aban- 
doned, plans formed and thrown aside, all 
hung on yourself. You were the model in 
which I found the ideal I had embodied. 
Hear the truth, suppressed in vain, and in- 
suppressible — I love, and I have loved you. 
Yet give me no reply. Reserve your thought 
and feeling towards me yet, Constance, for so 
again I call you," he added, agitatedly. " Let 
me take this hand ; if not withdrawn, let me 
hope it is the pledge that I have been 
heard." 

The hand of Constance remained within his 
owfi. She was unable to answer, from her 
mingled emotions. 

" Receive also," he added, " within it this 
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record of a past life/' placing it in her hands. 
"Without its perusal you can scarcely 
judge of me ; within it you see myself re- 
flected." 



VOL. II. K 



CHAPTER X. 

Thy visible conscience, 

That makes thee hold the mirror to thyself. 

Lxfe'9 Episode, 

At that moment a firm and determined knock 
was given on the outer door of the apartment, 
while voices, as of remonstrance and resistance, 
were heard without. 

Something resembling an opposition to 
entrance appeared to ensue in the corridor, 
that was overruled by a stern voice, which ex- 
claimed : — 

** Interrupt me at your peril! I am on 
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duty here. I mill see Sir Reginald Mor- 
timer." 

" It is the voice of the Dame Gilmour," 
said Constance, turning pale ; "I know it 
well." • 

" Apprehend nothing," Sir Reginald re- 
plied. "During years I have been used to 
such reports from the shore ; this is doubt- 
less one of them. Something of a more de- 
cisive character has occurred, which has forced 
the matron into my presence. I will seq her. 
Retire for awhile, as she may speak more 
openly if I am alone." 

As he led her to the side-door, the other 
abruptly opened, and Dame Gilmour entered 
the saloon. 

There was neither assumption nor discom- 
posure in her manner. She gave not the 
slightest observation to the magnificence 
^around her. Self-possession was settled on 
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her forehead, and a fixed purpose dwelt 
on her lips. 

Sir Reginald regarded her with interest. 
He remained silent, as if he awaited the 
object of her visit. But the heart of the 
dame beat too high to be sensible of the 
violations of form, even if her mind had com- 
prehended them. Events were pressing on 
her, and the inspiration of the passions was on 
her tongue. 

"I make no excuses for my appearance. 
Sir Reginald Mortimer," she began, while 
advancing until she stood beside the chair 
whereon was placed the veiled portrait. 
"The time is come which was set apart 
for my appearance here — ^the hour is ar- 
rived, and with it the woman." 

" What is the object of your presence and 
your words ? " said Sir Reginald, less in a tone 
of reproof than of inquiry. 
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" I am come to tell you of the deeds that 
have been done, and that are doing, among us 
in our lower life on the shore. I stand here a 
ruined woman. Our son has been shot down 
by the ganger, and lies a corpse in our house. 
My husband is outlawed — ^nay, more, he is 
likely to become a murderer, if he be not one 
abeady. He has sworn revenge on Eichard 
Derrick, and whenever did Luke Gilmour 
break his oath?'' 

"But," exclaimed Sir Eeginald, "I have 
ever laid restrictions on Derrick to withhold 
from all— " 

"Ay, likely enough," coldly interrupted 
the dame — "but he who sets or watches the 
train must expect to see it alight at times, 
ere he be aware; — but to the work for 
which I came, and to no other. To-morrow, 
it may be, our house will be harried and ran- 
sacked by the people of the law, and then 
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neither Luke nor another shall know where to 
lay our heads." 

*'Not so, woman," interrupted Sir Begi- 
nald ; " you shall again be reinstated, "betide 
what may ; that is to say," he added, " if the 
law has not been openly violated. If it be, 
I will find some other abode where you 
shall remain unmolested." 

"Ay," observed the dame, bitterly, "I 
waited for that saying. Men are shot down 
like dogs for taking aim at the fowls of the 
air, or spreading a net in the dark, or for 
perilling their lives in stormy water for 
drinks which, they say, the high-bom admit 
not on their tables. What money can restore 
to me the life of our son, or the right hand of 
my husband ? But I come," suppressing the 
momentary passion "for another purpose 
— an obligation to the living and the 
dead. I stand here to tell my losses tc 
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him who has had greater — even to your- 
self." 

Sir Reginald listened to her as one who 
listens to the beginning of a thing which he 
does not understand ; he still regarded her in 
silence. 

" I talk riddles, but the key to them is, it 
may be, before your eyes, even in the picture 
behind this curtain. Ay, it is even so," she 
added, drawing it aside ; it is she who, a 
quarter of a century since, was thy wife. 
Even so she looked when she stood before our 
cottage door." 

Sir Reginald Mortimer bounded from his 
seat, and grasped her by the arm, but for a 
moment he was speechless. As if unheeding 
him, while regarding the portrait, she con- 
tinued : — 

" It is the shadow of the lady I tendered. 
Here is her wedding-ring," placing it on the 
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table, "and here is the bracelet and neck- 
lace of diamonds which she left to us. Take 
them, dross as they are, to those who have 
lost their all." 

"I conjure you, woman, tell me all you 
know — my life hangs on it.? 

" Ay,'' said the dame coldly, with less of 
sternness than indifference — "thus much I 
guessed. Tour hour of trial has arrived ; we 
bear it, I see, alike, for we are of the same 
flesh and blood. God made us both, though 
from different potteries. I know all, and it is 
that all which I am come to tell. 

"Some twenty years since, the lady 
knocked at our cottage-door. She seemed to 
us like one who was light of brain, and for 
the while she was so. She talked of hiring a 
vessel to take her back to her own land ; but 
she ended by pressing on us money, jewels — 
all, if she might abide with us in a place of 
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shelter. We guarded her as if our lives hung 
on it. I saw by her wedding-ring that she 
was married, and I saw that her time was 
nearing to give birth to another life. She 
became restless and had no sleep. What 
needs more ? She gave birth to a daughter, 
but she lost her life in doing so." 

Sir Reginald Mortimer had hitherto sat 
motionless. 

" And that daughter ! '' he exclaimed. 

" Wait awhile ! Hear the last injunction 
which I am bound to tell. 

" * If,' she said, ' you shall happen to dis- 
cover the father of the child, never tell him of 
its birth until driven to it by necessity, until 
you can no longer support yourselves, or she 
earn a livelihood; for happier will she be, 
living along this free shore, than following in 
the paths of such a life as mine — '" 

" All my wealth, lands, house, self — all will 
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I give," interrupted Sir Reginald, agitatedly, 
but the dame impassively continued : — 

" That hour is come ; our son is dead ; my 
husband is driven forth; the orphan com- 
mitted to our care we cannot support or 
guard ; therefore, I am here." 

" Lead me to her on the instant ; let us fly ; 
hasten all ! " and he hurried to the sunmioning 
bell. 

'^ Stay awhile, Sir Reginald Mortimer," 
said the matron, while interposing ; " my mis- 
sion is not yet fulfilled, nor my oath to the 
dead, or her last request. If I am unable 
to maintain her daughter, she is able to 
maintain herself, for thus was my oath 
pledged." 

" Where is my daughter?" he interrupted 
her, raising his voice, while hastily advancing 
to the door. 

" Gone ! " said the matron, sternly. ^* Send 
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thy menials to the cottage, and search for her. 
Tell the tale along the shore that Pearl 
Gilmour is thy daughter ! " 

Sir Eeginald staggered back to the 
seat. 

" Gone whither, and with whom ? " 
"With one in whom I trust, and where 
she will be as a water-drop in the sea — 
London. I follow her when my duty is done. 
It was unfitting that the child of her I 
reverenced should abide to be insulted — ^to see 
the hirelings of law pillage us of the little we 
had — turning us forth as vagabonds on the 
face of the earth. She shall be restored to 
you at my hour, not at yours. Hear me ! " 
she added, with a gesture of defiance, as Sir 
Reginald was about to withhold her; " if you 
throw restraint on me or mine, you shall be 
as ignorant of her home as she is of your life, 
— ^yea, till her dying hour. This I swear, and 
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thus I prove that you are in my power — ^not 
I in yours." 

And, without pausing for rejoinder, threat, 
or remonstrance, she abruptly left the apart- 
ment. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

I here evoke the shadows of the past, 
The spirit of Memory, that doth unfold 
Layers of ashes, dead or burning still, 
Boiled on that buried world, the human soul. 

Revelations of Life. 

In the meanwhile, Constance retired to her 
chamber, to collect her thoughts and to tran- 
quillize her emotions, from the interview, 
abruptly terminated, with Sir Reginald Morti- 
mer. The record he had given her remained 
in her hand ; she regarded it with no vain or 
idle curiosity, but with a feeling of intensest 
interest. 
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She drew her chair near the window, and, 
having secured herself from all interruption, 
she opened its leaves, and read as follows : — 

" The record of a passage from a life, re- 
called ere the feelings and the passions of the 
man are passed — ere the hair has become grey 
— ere the very past itself be resolved into a 
dream. An effort to represent myself as I 
was when emancipated from the control of an 
austere and severe father ; when released from 
the ties of conventional modes and forms of 
life, to whose restraints and vexations of spirit 
I had for awhile reluctantly submitted. 

" It was then, when escaped beyond our in- 
sular barriers, in the full spring and ardour of 
imaginative youth, that I began to feel con- 
scious of expanding and original faculties. 

" I was at last breathing and existing under 
the brighter skies of Rome and Naples. I 
became conscious, then, that I was no longer 
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the spoiled child of fortune ; that I had hitherto 
placed the falsest estimate on my faculties and 
position. I Tfas then no longer courted for 
the wealth which I disregarded, or flattered 
for the social position which I might have 
assumed, but did not, from my caprice or in- 
dolence. I stood now beyond the pale of that 
society which had hitherto held me in restraint. 
I had floated, and wa^ adrift on the general 
stream and current of the world. I had no 
parasites round me to humour the whim or 
fancy of the moment, to persuade me I was 
that which I was not — a formed and staid cha- 
racter, instead of a vain and an uncertain 
one. 

" I had looked too long in the glass of self- 
esteem while living among such characters, 
until I had become as insular and as limited 
in my ideas as they. I had narrowed myself 
to the scenes familiar to me from my youth. 
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and to the circle whose characters I thoroughly 
appreciated. 

"I felt, that, when mingled among and 
become as one of the great crowded mart of 
the world, I ranked among the yomigest of 
the human family; that, girt round with preju- 
dice and inflated by self-esteem, I had nothing 
that I could teach, but all that I could learn. 
I saw also that the estimate I had formed of 
my country was as undue as that which I had 
placed on myself. I heard it asserted round 
me, and 1 discerned the truth, that in all arts 
and sciences she was fully rivalled and fre- 
quently excelled and left behind by the artificers 
of other nations. 

" If I look back to those earlier days with 
a joy as genuine as it is intense, it is because 
I still feel within me the fruits of experience 
which I then gathered ; that I there built up 
the mind and the imagination which can alone 
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be matured and ripeiied in the South, in the 
cradle of art and of refinement. 

" But the record which I have to disclose is 
human. I have no tale to tell of ruined and 
fallen monuments ; of powers declined and de- 
parted, but the brief history of the feelings and 
the passions that are indestructible in our human 
natures — ^that have no decay and no passing 
awajr — the love, the hate, and the jealousy, 
those three master passions, transmitted from 
man to man throughout all generations. 

" It was at the close of the usual glorious 
autumn of the South, that I found myself a 
resident in one of the most enchanting retreats 
even in Italy — ^its very garden — a paradise, as 
Sorrento is justly designated. 

" I had chosen that locality from one motive 
only — that I might be stationed within the 
easiest walking distance of the most impres- 
sive ruins, or rather, preservations, on the face 

VOL. II. L 
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of the earth — the Temples of Foestum. It 
was there I had revelled away the long 
evenings and the brighter days of the summer. 
I term them revellings designedly, because 
the feeling of existence itself had been to me 
one of enjoyment, where nothing was sought 
beyond the consciousness and the ineffable 
blessing of life. 

" I journeyed to them with each autumnal 
evening, at what time the broad red sun was 
sinking behind that *old Tyrrhenian Sea. I 
remained there, hearing the waters lipping the 
sands at my feet, or pacing within the solemn 
precincts of either temple, until half the night 
had lapsed away — until the stars Uegan to pale 
and suffuse themselves in the faint light of the 
break of day. 

" It was not until after a sometime sojourn 
at Sorrento I discovered that my residence 
lay too deeply enclosed among the in-walled 
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orchards that surrounded it. I felt that I 
requbed a less oppressive air during the in- 
tenser heats of the day. I desired to find a more 
congenial abode in one of the many snow- 
white mansions, or palaces, as they were 
termed, that studded the various heights of 
the neighbourhood. 

" On the evening of what had been a most 
sultry day, I resolved, instead of taking mules 
for the Amalfi road, as was my wont, to dedi- 
cate the refreshing hours of the twilight, to 
search out for a more airy and aerial locality. 
I was in the act of pausing before one of 
these palaces, while I was contemplating its 
site with admiration. 

" It was among the largest and most finished ; 
it had, also, the additional advantage of being 
romantically situated on the steep of one of 
those profound ravines which intersect the 
entire Vale of Sorrento. 

I2 
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*^I was interrupted in my meditations on its 
various attractions by the light touch of a 
finger on my shoulder. 

" I turned hastily round, and I regarded the 
singular appearance of the figure that stood 
before me. 

" He was a tall, thin, spare man, of a well- 
proportioned figure, but apparently wasted 
from what it had been, as was also his cada- 
verous looking face. 

"At the first glance, my impression was that 
I recognized the living apothecary immortal- 
ized by the remembrance of Romeo ; but if as 
spare and wasted as he, the analogy ended there. 

"In the staid-looking, self-possessed, and 
self-respecting man who stood before me, I 
felt convinced that I saw one of those few 
remaining specimens, so rarely met with in 
Italy — the living and genuine portrait of a 
decayed Italian nobleman. 
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^' ^ I perceiTe, Signer, in your face what you 
desire,' he began, speaking excellently in the 
[English tongue, with a slight, but graceful, 
accent. *I trust, therefore, that you will 
forgive the liberty I have taken in thus ad- 
dressing you, but it occurred to me on the 
moment that you were seeking apartments. 
If this shall be the case, permit me to apprize 
you that the palace which you regard is my 
property — ^that it contains spacious apartments, 
each or either of which I should feel proud to 
place at your disposal.' 

"I acknowledged his courtesy in full; there 
was an ingenuousness of manner in his address, 
blended with the earnestness of an unconven- 
tional man, that at once interested me. 

" I perceived that he hesitated for a mo- 
ment, while slightly colouring. 

" ^Perhaps the Signor would first desire to 
inspect the apartments?' he resumed; * or, per- 
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haps he might consider them as too spacious r^ 
For the rest, I am the Marquis Spinola, and^ 
like many others of my station, I am reduced, 
from the pressure of causes over which 1 have 
no control, to live in a comer of my own 
mansion, instead of being able to occupy it/ 

"^I beg of you,' I ^hastily replied, 'to 
dwell not for a moment on painful remem- 
brances. I feel gratified that we have met 
under any circumstances. If you will do me 
the honour to receive me as the tenant of such 
apartments as you choose to allot for myself 
and my domestic, I shall feel flattered also. 
I shall leave the arrangement to yourself 
and your major domo. 

"From that evening I became the occupant 
of a noble apartment whose windows opened 
on the far view of Capri rising like a blue 
wave in the distance, and Naples bounding the 
far horizon. I frequently met the Marquis 
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lyhile taking his evening parade at sunset on 
the platform, or terrace, which opened before 
the windows. I observed that he was always 
alone. Beyond the presence of two or three 
domestics, who, perhaps designedly, never 
crossed my way, and who could hold no inter- 
course with my domestic, no human being 
appeared attached to him, and I heard that he 
received no company. A mystery hung about 
his profound isolation which I could not 
penetrate. 

" In the meanwhile I felt interested by his 
converse, which was always original. Our 
acquaintance, therefore, rapidly ripened into 
friendship. I respected him the more, as the 
oneness of his character opened on me. He was 
an intense patriot, but I never heard a more 
guarded one. The mystery that hung around 
his privacy piqued me, however, far more, 
when I fancied, or rather discovered, that he 
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was not the hermit I had considered 
him. 

"The windows of his apartments fronted my 
own from across the terrace, which was a pro- 
menade in common. Two of them were con- 
tinually opened from the rooms he occupied ; 
the remaining two were as jealously closed, 
and when opened, after the sultry hours were 
passed, were immediately drawn if I happened 
to near them, or to appear on the platform. I 
felt that those chambers were occupied — and 
by a female. I resolved to see her, and, if I 
could, to eflfect it under the veil of courtesy." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Here let me feel the life I draw from thine 

In happiness ; the hours lie before us, 

Prophets of improved joy, the coming hours ! 

I live in thee, or rather I forget 

My being in thy presence. 

The Deluge. 



^On the day following the evening when I had 
gain remarked the evasion, I asked the 
larquis if he would honour me with his com- 
any at dinner, and to close our evening with 
walk to the promontory. 
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" From the opened windows of the saloon 
we enjoyed the cool of the twilight and the 
freshness of the air, grateful after the oppress- 
ive heats of the day. When the wines of the 
country were on the table, I turned the con- 
verse on general topics abruptly to him- 
self. 

" ^ I do marvel,' I observed, ^ how a mind 
like yours, stored, as it is, with the richest 
treasures of knowledge — an antiquarian and 
historian of note — ^for such he was — can enjoy 
a life of absolute, I may add, of savage seclu- 
sion and solitude.' 

" He smiled. 

" ^But do you not, also, fly to it ? Do you 
not, also, glory in standing apart, not only 
from your fellow-men, but women also, when 
they happen to cross your path ? Has it not 
been your greatest enjoyment to spend days, 
nay, weeks together, absolutely alone, and 
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among the wild and desolate solitudes of 
Pcestum ? — at the risk also, be it added, of 
two most dangerous intruders — the fever and 
the brigand? Why, then, may not I be 
allowed to burrow among the solitudes of the 
quiet dead? — ^I mean among the answerless 
books of my library ? ' 

" ^'But/ I replied, ^ my researches after the 
TO KoKov in solitude are temporary only. 
They endure but for a season. I may have, 
abo, an especial aim and end in view ? ' 

"*And may I not, also,' he pleaded, with a 
naivete of manner peculiar to him, ^ be allowed 
to enjoy the same privilege ? — and, as you 
observed, for a season, may I not lay claim to 
an " especial " aim in this else aimless life of 
ours ? ' 

"^ But,' I insisted, shooting full at the mark 
in view, " when I return from these solitudes 
I love to relax and unbend my mind. I love 
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to open my thoughts to another — to confess 
all that I have thought and seen^ for 

<* The soul asks stimulants 
To endure the weight of life, to hear the sounds 
Of cheerfulness, to feel a brother man."* 

I could not endure, like yourself, to live 
utterly alone, even in this garden of Eden/ 

" Tet permit me, step by step,' he replied, 
while smiling, * to follow in your own path — 
and how could I choose a better ? Imitation 
is the finest and most welcome flattery, 
because it proves its sincerity. The truth is 
that I do return, like yourself, to unbend my 
mind. I do return home to open my thoughts 
and feelings to another, even as I now do to 
yourself Nay, less even than yourself could 
I exist alone. I respond to the beautiful 
sentiment of Philoctetes, when left alone on 
the isle ; as profoundly should I regret to hear 

* "Revelations of Life." 
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the parting footsteps of my bitterest enemies, 
if I knew it was for ever/ 

' ' * And yet/ I said, * you certainly do live 
absolutely alone/ 

"^If you can forgive a positive contra- 
diction,' he added, ^I most certainly do 
not/ 

" ^ And yet,' I persisted, ^ I never see a 
human being with you* May I therefore ask 
who is your companion, if there be no indis- 
cretion in the question ? ' 

" ^ I should be sorry if there were, seeing 
that it is my daughter Olympia who lives with 
me/ 

" * Your daughter ! ' I abruptly exclaimed, 
as if he had said something most unnatural 
an,d extraordinary. 

"^Tes,' he added, amused in his turn at 
my extreme amazement, ^ I hope you permit 
me to have a daughter, and to vindicate her 
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existence on this earth, although unrecognized 
by yourself? ' 

" ^ Yet, is it not extraordinary that hitherto 
I should not have seen her— that I should 
have been unconscious of her existence ? * 

" ' It would be far more extraordinary if you 
had, I assure you, seeing that Olympia leads 
an almost invisible life; so pray, therefore, 
take no blame for your innocence of the 
fact.' 

" * But why so ? ' I added — ^^ why does she 
thus make herself invisible to all — ^this Ariel 
of Sorrento ? I entreat you to tell me why ?' 

" ^ Certainly I will do so,' he replied, more 
amused at my earnestness. ^ Simply for the 
best reason in the world — she has resolved 
not to be seen.' 

" ' How very singular ! — ^yet no,' I added, 
— * perhaps she is not aware of my immediate 
vicinity ? ' 
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" * On the contrary, Olympia was not only 
aware of the very hour of your arrival, but 
she had intimation of your first approach to 
the palace — ^nay, more, she watched you 
while regarding it.' 

" * Then, in point of truth,' I said, my 
curiosity increasing with each utterance and 
disclosure of my friend, ' she really has 
no wish to see me ? ' 

" * Not in the remotest degree, I assure 
you,' he quietly responded. 

" * I feel extremely flattered,' I said, 
scarcely knowing whether to be piqued or 
amused, although I could not forbear laugh- 
ing — ^ may I ask why ? ' 

" * Certainly,' replied the Marquis, with the 
same imperturbable readiness. ^ Olympia has, 
or rather has had from her cradle, the most 
profound prejudice against the whole English 
race.' 
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" ^ But perhaps,' I added, little mollified by 
the confession, ^I might form one of the 
very many exceptions to the rule ? ' 

" ' Precisely what I have told her,' observed 
the Marquis, interrupting me with the same 
quiet nonchalance. 

'^ ' And may I ask her reply, if it still be no 
indiscretion ? ' 

" * None whatever. Do you really wish to 
know the reply of Olympia? ' 

" ^ I do, indeed, I assure you — I desire it 
very earnestly, and to the very letter/ 

" ' She said, on the contrary, that your 
very appearance of itself more than con- 
firmed all her prejudices/ 

" ^ I do feel most excessively fiattered,' I 
said, now laughing outright ; ' perhaps, then, 
I may go on by inquiring of you what it is 
that she reads so very peculiar in my appear- 
ance ? ' 
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" ^ Certainly/ replied the Marquis, with the 
usual uncompromising unreserve. ^ She said 
that the mark and the stamp are set on you 
(using her own phrase) of the granite aris- 
tocracy of England/ 

" I began, like a true Anglo-Saxon, to con- 
sider myself as a half-injured man." 

" ^ Set no store on such nonsense,' he con- 
tinued, while smiling at my apparent chagrin, 
— * they are among the whims and fancies of 
a child, with an admixture of the woman. 
The truth is that Olympia knows nothing 
whatever of England beyond the hearsay of 
conversation and its history. She is uncon- 
versant with English character, its modes or 
manners, beyond the very few specimens — 
always the worst — which, wandering here for 
awhile, force themselves upon our unwilling 
observation. Olympia is an enthusiast, but on 

one subject only — ^her country. It appears to 
VOL. II. M 
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absorb every other feeling; it has become, 
indeed, a passion.' 

" I believe her to be, young as she is, the 
most national of human beings. She clings 
to the one impression that England, the 
boasted land of freedom, ought to have 
stretched out her hands to Italy in the 
struggle for her final emancipation. 

" She did not do this, and therefore Olympia 
disoYms your country in yourself. These are, 
as a matter of course, to be ranked among 
the fancies and impressions of earlier youth, 
which time and life itself are sure to heal. 

" I spoke no further on the subject ; nor did 
he tend any intimation of her introduction to 
me, or of his desire that such should ensue. 
A secret and strong desire rose in my mind 
to see this patriotic eremite — a desire height- 
ened by her apparent withdrawal, and by the 
resolution which she had shown to avoid me. 
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'^ I felt that circumstances must naturallj 
arise which, on some unexpected moment, would 
throw us together. I therefore suffered our 
converse to glide into other channels, while I 
silently resolved to watch both time and 
opportunity. 

" Meanwhile, the vision of her whom I had 
not seen absorbed my mind. Imagination 
had set up for itself a picture, and fancy 
could heighten or detract from it at her 
leisure. 

" That the daughter of the old Italian noble- 
man had a character of her own was evident ; 
and the only trait she had shown, or rather, 
that had been revealed to me, was, perhaps, 
the last she might have desired that I should 
know. Still it had been, and, perhaps, re- 
mained her impression ; and with that founda- 
tion to work on I could pile up whatever 
superstructure I chose. 

m2 
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" From that evening I entered on my twilight 
promenades with an object and design. I 
knew that, with the sunset, she followed the 
usage of the time and season — ^that the mules 
were ready saddled at the porch-door behind 
the palace, at the usual hour. 

" But the wild and romantic neighbourhood 
of Sorrento, endless in its striking varieties, 
had no specified promenades, uniform and 
wearisome, as in our monotonous watering- 
places. On the contrary, verging like rays 
firom their central point of attraction, they 
spread and lead to every available point of 
the landscape, each vying with the other in 
scenes of the wildest savagery or of 
beauty. 

" For awhile, therefore, I followed each path 
in vain. Sometimes I stationed myself on 
the promontory of Minerva, or on the wild 
moimtain pass-ways that led to Amalfi, or from 
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where the rocky heights overlooked the 
Circeian isles, but with the like success. 

"One of those chances which sometimes 
exert their influence through a life, effected on 
the moment all I desired. 

"While threading my way homeward beneath 
the starlight, along the sands, by the rocks of 
Sorrento, I was arrested by the quick report 
of rifles, discharged on the beach by the 
sportsmen on their return home. The report 
was followed by a loud and angry cry from 
the low cUff, while immediately above me it 
was followed by another of alarm. 

" On suddenly turning, I perceived that a 
mule, terrified by the unusual sound, had set 
off at full speed down the crooked and narrow 
pathway of the hill, pursued by the shouting 
muleteer, thus increasing the animal's pace 
and fear. He was rapidly followed by an 
elderly man. I then discovered that a female 
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• was clinging to the saddle. Perceiving her 
immediate danger, I rushed, or rather clam- 
bered, up the abrupt declivities of the rocky 
side of the hill, and stayed the animal just 
as he had thrown the rider, who, but for my 
immediate intervention, might have been 
precipitated from the heights on the 
sands. 

"Almost at the moment of the crisis the 
father was by my side, while I was in the act 
of supporting her from the ground. She was 
insensible, but I was able to pronounce at 
once that she was not seriously injured. I 
shall never forget the expressions of ardent 
gratitude poured forth to me by the Marquis, 
for it was he, or of the devotion he showed 
towards his only child. I had the greatest 
effort in allaying his apprehensions, and in 
confirming him that his daughter was unhurt. 
In the meanwhile, the muleteers at the foot 
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of the cliff had succeeded in securing and 
bringing back the animal. 

" And there I stood for awhile, and as the 
father drew the veil from her face, and While 
the calm bright starlight looked down upon us, 
and when I saw that his daughter more than 
realized all the anticipations I had formed of 
Italian beauty, I felt sensations of happiness 
and of* gratefulness until then unknown. 
From, that date-day of a life, I saw her 
daily. 

" I now rather dwell on prominent points 
than on the even surfaces of daily occur- 
rence. 

" Yet the perceptions which I gained from 
that day of Olympiads inmost character, were 
rather drawn from glimpses and guesses than 
from any positive revealments. No sensitive 
plant ever folded itself within the veil of a fine 
reserve more closely, yet gracefully, from too 
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close a perception, than the daughter of the old 
Italian nobleman. 

"But this withdrawal, and, as it were, retire- 
ment within herself, had a mystery for me. 
The very intensity of feminine reserve, if such 
I might term it, only the mote ardently 
awakened my interest and my curiosity. One 
prominent and remarkable point in the 
character of Olympia which I detected was in 
the absence, or rather in the non-existence, of 
coquetry, or of any one of its thousand light 
availments. 

"Whether she was arrayed in costume care- 
less or careful, whether in full company at the 
soiree, or alone with her guitar on the terrace, 
or on the starlight shore, the strife for eflFect, 
the consciousness of the personal, never 
appeared to present itself to her thought. 
Olympia was too proud to be vain. 

"Still less cognisant was she of any expres- 
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sion of her mental development, and precisely 
from the same cause. She knew exactly that 
which she was. All minds of the largest order 
are aware of the strength or weakness of their 
faculties ; pride in them is another term for the 
self-respect and self-knowledge revealing itself, 
which, from the quiet seat in the mind, smiles 
at the efforts of vanity ever restlessly endea- 
vouring to make its flutterings both felt and 
seen. 

"Olympia, by a single glance at her mirror, 
could discover that no trickeries or adulteries of 
art could enhance or set off her fine, or rather, 
noble figure. Any idle assortment of colours 
or pretty adornments she might have added 
to her natural simplicity, would have been as 
much out of place as the investment of parti- 
coloured ribbons around a marble statue. 

" While sitting carelessly beside the open 
casement, or on the more open shore, arrayed 
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in her white evening robe, with her rich hair 
parted oflF her high forehead, she appeared 
like the very impersonation of the Italian Muse. 

"In the development of her opinions, whether 
the subject were on art or on nature, on the 
past or on the present state of her country, 
she wai^ alike natural and original. She spoke 
out her thoughts, not freely or boldly, but 
rather with a hesitation which might have 
been misinterpreted mto indecision, instead 
of being what it was, the quiet conclusions 
of a mind alighted and settled on granite 
foundations. 

" I detected also, however finely it was dis- 
guised, her intense nationalism. It appeared 
as if she loved the very soil, as if the spirit 
of the elder Italy had entered into her being, 
yet the feeling neither in herself nor father de- 
generated into provincialism. If they held 
in reserve their praise of other nations, they 
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could not have descended to disparage them ; 
nothing petty or unworthy existed in either 
nature. 

" And then, these long glorious Italian days 
were all our own, and we revelled alike in 
their existence. The range of our wanderings 
extended along sites that have no equal on 
the face of the earth. 

" With each glorious evening, at the setting 
of the sun, we were among the temples of 
Poestum, while the old Alburnian hills were 
reflecting the last rich lights of the dying 
day. The Tyrrhenian waters, in their inten- 
sity of blue, rolled along in golden light, 
while those ruins that have no rivals appeared 
for awhile resuscitated as the red lights soft- 
ened and filled up the interspaces between 
columns thunder-dinted, but unbroken, and 
apparently as immovable as when first they 
were reared. 



"And there, while the Dro«v. 
scended beneath the molten waters, we sate 
beside the basement of the pillars of the 
Temple of Neptune, wrapt and absorbed in 
the glory and the beauty around us. 

" Nor were we silent in these ftdl and re- 
warding hours. I drew before her pictures, 
scarcely imaginative, of all that had been 
enacted there ; of the life that had once 
filled those vast plains, now so grey, and wild, 
and desolate ; of the Sybarites who there 
dreamed their luxurious life away. I em- 
bodied forth the noble city, with all its 
crowded and abounding life — the stately 
dwellings that once surged around each 
temple, the crowded mart that jostled and 
filled the streets and public ways, all gone a' 
if they had never been, and those temph 
left, as it were by design, to stand as recor 
that they had existed — ^to remain as tb 
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everlasting monuments. , After the lapse 
of three thousand years, time had scarcely 
touched their foreheads, and but for the fires 
and the wasting hands of man, how little had 
they shown of interior decay ! 

^^ And there we stationed ourselves, butter- 
flies of the hour, flitting lightly and gaily 
over the tomb of ages. 1 felt as such while 
wandering among their sacred precincts; 
those thistle-bearded solitudes, once rich in 
flowers and herbs, wherein the roses bloomed 
twofold — those roses of Poestum steeped 
in the immortal dews of poetry. The 
mantle of thought enfolds us of itself 
when gazing on such glorious sites. I spoke 
to Olympia of them, even while I spoke of 
love. 

" I felt the mutability of both, birt I felt 
one sentiment in me as immutable as the 
temples among which I sate. Who could have 
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looked on her and felt otherwise ? I poured 
forth to her there all I had felt from the hour 
when conscious only of her existence. I felt 
the impression that we should become as one. 
I pictured to her all I had since proved — ^that 
from the hour I first saw her, my life, and 
every feeling and passion flowing ftOl from it, 
gathered their impulses, or rather, their 
creations, from her alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Felix, hen, m'Tninm felix ! si — 
Happy, alas I too Iiappy, if — 

VntGiL. 



" At the little churcli of the village, a spot 
which makes a remembrance of itself, half 
buried in its wood of olives, I first called 
Olympia my own. Her father only was 
present at our union, and as he blessed her 
with * tears • such as tender fathers shed,' I 
felt the blessing descended also on myself. 
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" I was conscious on that day that I had 
reached the cuhninating point of human hap- 
piness. Who, at such an hour, ever questioned 
its endurance? I could now call Olympia, 
in the flower of her youth and beatity, my 
own. I felt conscious that those veils of fine 
reserve that hitherto had seemed a very part 
of her Italian nature, would gradually unfold 
themselves more as she felt the confidence 
that reposed in the mind behind them. 

" Yet, after the first intoxication of novelty, 
the power was given me of calling this stately 
and beautiful being my own — in the fiill 
enjoyment, also, of all that wealth, and art, 
and luxury could impart, without the restric- 
tion of the veriest silken thread cast around 
us — was I really happy in that garden of 
Eden, and with the very spirit of the place 
by my side ? 

"Is it, indeed, the mournful truth, that. 
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Tvhen the cup of human happmess is filled to 
its brim, it must needs or waste itself away 
in overflow, or diminish from the intensity of 
its own nature, or fi'om the want of a renew- 
ing stimulant to refill it ? Can nothing really 
in this life of ours remain stationary ? Can 
we not, for moments only, stand apart, and 
say within our secret hearts — ^ This happiness 
is real, this object is stayed, this joy is as 
stationary as myself? Can we not lay our 
hand upon the jewelled cup, and, while quaff- 
ing it in rapture, say — ^This luxury is my 
own ; I feel it, and I know it ? ' 

" Slowly I arrived at the answer — silently 
I beheld the development of the truth. 

" Our days, in the meanwhile, were spent as 
are the days of those whose one and sole 
object of life is to grow and to engraft them- 
selves within the feelings of another. We wan- 
dered together, fi-ee as the breeze of the evening, 
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over those points of earth immortalized in 
poetry. We threaded the Siren's Isles, and the 
magnificent shore of Amalfi, and we ended the 
days at the silent theatre of Poestum. There, 
while the waters were crisping on the sands at 
our feet while sitting by the side of Olympia, 
while the twilight fell over, investing her with 
the grand and silent poetry of Nature, her 
guitar rested on her knee, and its notes stole 
on me until I forgot the time and the scene — 
all but herself 

"My mind then reverted to those who, 
three thousand years since, in the same place, 
it may be on the very spot where I sate, 
poured forth the same strains, in another 
tongue, but who, with the eternally one 
expression, talked as I had talked. And 
then I asked myself if, with all the ad- 
vantages I had gained, with nothing more 
on earth that I could desire— if now I was 
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really happy ? — and the inmost spirit within 
me arose, and silently answered — *No!' 

" I recoiled, startled from the oracle within 
myself that I had evoked. I was alarmed at 
the reply of that twofold spirit that had 
dared to openly speak out the truth which 
I had so carefully disguised. Yet the 
causes that led to such a response were 
scarcely definable even to myself. It did npt 
consist in any reserve of thought or feeling 
in Olympia ; she was, as ever, frankly open, 
both in her attractions and repulsions. Still 
less did I doubt her feeling toward myself. 
I saw and felt its reciprocation. It was that 
I had become conscious of the difierence that 
existed in the difference of races ; in the 
unresemblance of original natures ; shades of 
difference that might be allied in closest 
union,, and cemented by ties, but which could 
not blend into and become as one. 

n2 
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"And thus, in despite of the effort, of 
which I was at times conscious, to keep 
pace with her elastic temperament, I felt 
that the picture of myself was that of a 
contrasting foil, overshadowed, silent, and 
saturnine. 

"I felt, intuitively, that my enthusiasm 
towards the objects of art and nature was 
more real and deep than her own, therefore, 
from their very depth, more silent and re- 
served. But she, on the contrary, distrusted ' 
the recesses of thought, and withholdings of 
impressions into which she had no patience to 
penetrate, while I regretted the elastic impulses 
of opinions or feelings, which I could con- 
template, yet scarcely share. 

" I felt in those moments, and I reluctantly 
confessed the truth to myself, that I was 
the inhabitant of that northern isle — 
' Which the soft Roman shivered but to name ; ' 
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that in despite of Italian suns and Italian 
climate, the land of mist, and cloud, and 
vapour had entered into and become im- 
pregnated with my being. I looked at 
Olympia, and I saw that the sunbeams and 
the light formed a very portion of her 
existence ; that her Italian nationality was a 
sentiment within her, profoundly rooted as 
her life. It appeared to separate her, as 
by an abyss, from other nations; and, al- 
though hidden under many veils, perhaps 
scarcely self-avowed, this feeling of caste 
extended even to myself. 

"It has been often observed that the Italians, 
as a nation, appear to cherish an innate 
dislike or dread of all northern latitudes. 
Hitherto Olympia had considered the island 
wherein I lived as little less than a hyper- 
borean region. She had been brought up to 
believe that the atmosphere of England was 
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a composition made up of fogs^ and clouds, 
and candle-light ; that the inhabitants, in 
their diet and modes of life, were little less 
than cannibals. I discerned, also, that, 
however finely disguised, a pride lay at 
the very root of her nationality; a senti- 
ment had been, perhaps unconsciously, 
cherished, that the inhabitants of other 
countries were beings of a comparatively 
inferior grade in the scale of crea- 
tion. 

" I had secretly watched these sentiments, 
but they were withheld so carefully in reserve 
that, at times, I considered them as eradi- 
cated; and what man, in the first flush of 
feeling, sits down to coldly weigh out and 
analyze the sentiments of the woman whom 
he loves and idolizes ? 

"I contented myself, therefore, with the 
reflection, that her nationality, even if it de- 
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generated into provincialism, was natural, 
and perhaps was justified, mindful of what 
her land had been and what it was. I went, 
for the present, no further. I endeavoured 
to prove to her, from the pages of prose and 
of poetry, that my own land was not the 
hyperborean region she had pictured forth, 
nor the Ultima Thule of humanity. She 
ended in appearing persuaded, and I was 
satisfied. I flattered myself that I had par- 
tially succeeded. I left the rest to expe- 
rience and to time. 

'^ On one further point of her character I 
dwelt, for it was most prominent. Enthu- 
siastic in each taste and impression, its 
crowning point was now developed in 
her Italian passion for music. She was 
an enthusiastic lover of the art. The 
works of the great Italian masters entered 
as largely and as fully into her mind 
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as the spirits of our mightiest poets within 
our own. In abandoning herself to the 
inspirations thej gave her while singing 
them; with a voice and expression alike re- 
markable, she seemed for a while to become 
as one with the spirit of Italian song. I 
felt her enthusiasm, which I shared — she 
might have created such from the heart of 
apathy — ^but it was the silent and sup- 
pressed feeling of the listener, I imderstood 
not music as an art; on this especial and 
almost vital ground, therefore, we could not 
meet on equality. 

" Olympia, while in the act of singing, ap- 
peared insensible to all species of homage 
paid to her talent, whether it were silent or 
avowed. Like Corinne, she desired to have 
those talents not only shared, but rivalled 
in the race of a like enthusiasm. 

"Thus, when absorbed in music, it might be 
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discerned and felt that she was alone. She 
appeared, for the while, to be unconscious of 
the existence of others. The praise or ap- 
plause lavished on her performances was 
heard with the same impassiveness which 
would have been given to positive censure. 
She was absorbed in a world of her own, and 
she literally heard them not. 

" While under the spells of music she was 
estranged and abstracted from all other im- 
pressions ; it described a line of demarcation 
drawn around, and separatmg her from other 
life. 

" The last days of the glorious Italian autumn 
were slowly rolling away. From an instinctive 
feeling and prescience of which I was unwil- 
lingly conscious, I had hesitated for awhile to 
propose our return for the winter season to 
England. But I pronounced the sentiment as 
unworthy of us both. While on the evening 
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shore beside the temple, I entered, in despite 
of myself, with a felt hesitation on the subject 
of our return. 

"Olympia appeared more calm and resigned 
than I expected. She had probably prepared 
herself for the announcement which she felt 
must be eventually made to her. Yet she 
gently suggested, rather than presented, obsta- 
cles ; making the innate repugnance she felt in 
leaving her own beautiful land still mani- 
fest. 

" ^And why should we go to England,' she 
continued, * when every earthly luxury, when 
every enjoyment that art and nature can give 
are to be found while passing the winter at 
Naples? It is there where winter itself is 
scarcely felt, where the flowers are in M 
bloom around us as in summer ! What pur- 
pose could we have in view in your own 
country which might not be effected here? 
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If, turning from the halls of art to that Nature 
vrhich you passionately love, where will you 
find scenes like those in the environs of 
INaples? If you ask for society, in what 
other city could a higher or as refined be 
found?' 

" It was in vain that I pointed out to her 
the recognition I desired her to meet among 
my own relatives, and in a society embracing 
the representatives of all that was best and 
most refined from all nations on the earth. 
With more careful touches I also strove to 
point out to her that larger gratification 
which is felt in living and breathing among 
a race unrestricted and unenslaved; whose 
freedom itself degenerates into licence ; whose 
name and hers were synonymous — ^the model 
set up for ages, the unwilling recognisance 
and the envy of all other states. 

*^ Olympia appeared to yield at last, yet less 
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to my reason than to my solicitations. I felt 
instinctively that it was appearance, that she 
could scarcely change her nature, however 
willingly ; yet something like the shadow of a 
regret and a prescience of ill stole over my 
inmost spirit, 

" It was in this frame of mind, passive, and 
resigned to let the future take its own course, 
that we took our last evening stroll along that 
glorious shore. We sat, perhaps for the last 
time, on the steps beside tl^e Temple of Nep- 
tune. The evening and the time harmonised 
with our spirits. The broad, red forehead of 
the sun, while sinking in the Tyrrhenian 
water, was flaked with thin streaks of grey 
cloud, imparting to it a more solemn and im- 
posing, yet tristful appearance. 

" On that evening, even the ardent spirit of 
Olympia appeared subdued ; the solenmity and 
the profound quietude of the time and place 
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aeted upon her. With an expression of ex- 
quisite taste and feelings she had just sung 
the last notes of the song of Sappho, and we 
were gazing for the moment on the scene 
around us. 

"Suddenly the notes, distinctly heard, of 
another guitar appeared to issue from the 
furthermost temple in the distance. Olympia 
rose from her seat at the unexpected 
sound. 

"On rising also, I perceived a stranger 
slowly advancing towards us from the temple 
with an air of perfect nonchalancey touching 
and readjusting his guitar, which appeared 
from beneath his cloak. As he advanced, he oc- 
casionally tried a note, and pitched his voice 
accordingly, while still stolidly advancing 
towards the spot where we stood. 

" Instinctively I felt that he was an English- 
man ; but, for awhile, his grey slouched hat. 
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partially drawn over his forehead, concealed 
his features. 

" * What, ho ! ' he shouted as he neared us. 
*Why, as I live by bread, it is Seginald 
Mortimer ! Why, don't you know me of all 
men on earth — ^your very Achates as I am, 
and sworn to find you ? I have found you at 
last — and, thank Heaven, not alone. A pair 
of blessed turtle doves, billing and cooing away 
this working-day life of ours, here on the very 
confines of existence ! ' 

" ^ Surely,' I exclaimed, advancing towards 
him inquiringly, *I recognise my oldest friend 
— Charles Cleveland.' 

" * Of course you do — that is to say, if he 
be recognisable in this very original costume, 
and if he may be considered as presentable,' 
bowing to Olympia, ^ for intruding thus on a 
tSte-a-tSte when in its divinest mood.' 

" There is something that grates harshly on 
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the ear of a man who loves in hearing the 
object and the feeling made the light subject 
of ridicule, or the sense of the ridiculous 
brought into the remotest contact with its 
impressions. The observations of Cleveland 
annoyed me, but it was manifested only in my 
graver manner. He was unconscious of the 
change, absorbed in the contemplation and 
the evident admiration of Olympia. The grati- 
fication I felt thereby eradicated my first 
impression. 

" They became as intimately acquainted dur- 
ing the first few minutes as others of less con- 
genial temperament in the same lapse of years. 
They met, at once, on that most intimizing of all 
mental associations — music. Cleveland was 
bom a musician of no secondary class. His 
touch on the guitar was that of a master, and 
if inferior in delicacy of expression, equalling 
or excelling in boldness that of Olympia. By 
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a species of musical freemasonry, they were at 
once united, and entered into the very secrets 
of the art. 

" And now I approach the boundaries that 
form the background of the picture. I pass 
from the broken lights and the warmer tones 
lying on the fronts to the wastes and shadows 
that extended behind them. 

*^ After a brief sojourn at Sorrento, during 
which interval Cleveland was one of ourselves, 
we left it with the fading season, under the 
mutual promise and anticipation of our meeting 
m London." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

And jealousy with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the secret heart. 

Gray. 

" I NOW touch on the more prominent pomts 
of circumstance, passing over their connecting 
details. Olympia had evidently resolved to 
look on events as they passed, under their 
brightest aspects, to create from herself the 
satisfaction which she might not find. I felt 
happy that it was so, and I contented myself 
with the result, without too closely inquir- 
ing into the causes that led to it. 
VOL. II. 
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^^ As the incidents of our voyage to England 
happened, the tone of mind to which Olympia 
had disciplmed herself was 'severely tested. If 
our stormy passage across the straits affected 
one of her highly nervous temperament, the 
arrival at Dover, buried among fogs, clouds, 
and rainy vapours, would have depressed 
enthusiasm itself. The grey and lowering 
sky appeared to ceiling in, so to speak, and to 
contract the land and the horizon, contrasted 
vividly in her mind with the blue limitless 
space of the clear Italian skies and cloudless 
atmosphere. 

"Fortunately, our house in town made full 
amends on our arrival for the discomforts 
which had annoyed her ere reaching it. It 
was rapidly stored with every acquisition of 
art and fancy that Olympia could desire. I 
ventured to flatter myself that, with the aid of 
the different operas, and in a society that 
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could fully appreciate her, she might become, 
if still disenchanted, at least reconciled to her 
position. In the meanwhile, during those 
brief intervals when I was apart from her, I 
asked myself if I was happy? I could not 
satisfactorily reply. Her mind still appeared, 
as when in Italy, to reserve a thought behind 
its veils, until the Isis, which I once named 
her in jest, passed from a creation of fancy 
into a thing of saddened earnest. 
. "But I was more dissatisfied with myself than 
with her. I felt that a clouded and saturnine 
spirit dwelt round me still, that magnified 
itself while contemplating her. 

" After a brief sojourn, and when established 
in her home, I persuaded her to enter, how- 
ever slightly at first, into our society. I was 
anxious to observe the ejffects of its modes and 
manners on her. Olympia submitted to forms 
and usages with a complacency which I 

02 
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scarcely expected; and she replied to them 
with a consciousness and an exactitude that 
I felt were too scrupulously measured. She 
could not fail to draw various friends round 
her. I saw many, among the influential, and 
I felt gratified in witnessing it, who expressed 
a real and strong interest towards her, caused 
as much by her appearance and her musical 
talents as by the fascination of her address and 
manners. Yet, withal, Olympia managed to 
draw a circle of demarcation round her, that 
prevented* too close an approximation ; like 
the veritable Isis, she withdrew behind the 
veils of a fine and delicate reserve ; none felt 
that they should know her better. 

" Her effect therefore on society was pre- 
cisely that which I most deprecated, — she was 
courted, admired, but not loved. 1 had 
hoped to witness the impression of the 
exactest reverse. And thus, for awhile, we 
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entered on the full tide of society, both 
secretly disappointed, yet unwilling to con- 
fess the mutual feeling. Olympia was still 
the gentle, the yielding, and the submissive, 
apparently. She was flattered and courted, 
but she remained without a friend, for the 
repellance which she caused was felt. 

"It was during this interval that Cleveland 
suddenly reappeared, and, with his appear- 
ance, the aspect of real gaiety seemed again 
to revisit our hitherto quiet saloons. I was 
secretly glad of his return, for I felt that his 
familiar presence would perhaps tend to even 
reconcile Olympia to enter more into general 
society. There was nothing melancholy or 
saturnine about him. Elastic life and vivacity 
seemed to be a very portion of his being, and 
mirth and confidence looked ott fi'om his 
eyes. I felt also in him an unbounded trust. 
We had been intimates from our boyhood. 
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frequenters of the same school and college, 
and I had always secretly desired that I more 
resembled him. I gained, while in his com- 
pany, something also of his animation ; but I 
felt it was a reflection only, that took its tone 
and warmth from him. I felt dissatisfied — 
the fault was not in him, but in myself. 

" I saw that their temperaments were more 
in unison ; they found in music an inexhaust- 
ible resource. The evenings at home lapsed 
by in the consummation of their various essays 
from the works of the great masters before 
them. In the meanwhile I sat abstracted or 
in reverie. I was conscious that one of the 
chief bonds that might have drawn me to 
Olympia was utterly wanting in myself. 

"On one point only Cleveland remained 
deaf to our united solicitations — he would not 
enter into society with us on any terms. 

" ^ No,' he observed, ^ life is too short and 
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too uncertain to be wasted among the echoes 
of hollow conventionalism. Why should we 
make each other miserable during what appear 
to be, and are, interminable hours, and when 
we can avoid doing so ? Even your presence 
could not compensate to me for the weariness 
the aimlessness, and the hopelessness of what 
you call "society," where none is. Be my 
society only here ; I seek no other. Here, at 
least, we dispense with flesh-masks ; here the 
tongue may utter forth its impulse without 
meeting the broad stare ; and here may be 
indulged, when we please, that last and grateful 
solace of intimacy — ^the social silence.' 

" I felt that no answer could be proflfered ; 
he spoke the truth. I remained silent, but 
secretly dissatisfied. 

" Too late I had become conscious that the 
character of the dreamer and the enthusiast 
clung to my very nature. I recognized in 
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Olympia the veriest reverse. Her ideal was in 
the reality of inspiring music ; the voices of 
elucidating poetry were to her as nothing; she 
considered Music as the antecedent power and 
creator. 

"Cleveland had not only lived much in 
musical circles, but he was a finished performer, 
with a voice and expression alike vibrating; 
and thus, as the evening continued to be de- 
voted to music alone, the cloud over me 
gradually deepened. 

" I absented mysielf at times to enter alone 
into the society which for awhile I had iab- 
jured. And thus, a first estrangement had 
insensibly commenced, and the first sensation 
of rudimentary jealousy silently and secretly 
began to assume a form ; it was not owned, but 
almost unconsciously felt. 

" The questions asked me on such evenings 
respecting the absence of Olympia, the surprise 
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expressed^ and all the banalities of comment, 
deepened the feeling of my chagrin, until the 
reserves of Olympia were shared by my- 
self. 

"The contrast also in leaving home to enter 
society was painfully felt ; it was like quitting 
the palace of unrestraint for the cold prison- 
house of conventionalism. Olympia had 
hitherto entered it like a spirit unwillingly led 
by a hand that she did not choose to disobey. 
It was in vain that I felt gratified in witness- 
ing the admiration that was showered on her. 
She appeared to shrink from it, nay, more, it 
appeared to me, who knew her well, that she 
withdrew, although almost imperceptibly, from 
any, hpwever elevated, who offered her unusual 
attention. 

"There was an especial night, when I 
wished Olympia to accompany me to the 
mansion of a distinguished personage. I felt 
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a pride in presenting her on those evenings, 
but it was drawn solely from herself, for at 
such presentations the attention she received 
fell little short of adulation. For the first 
time Olympia gently declined the invitation ; 
but, in doing so, she professed that she would 
yield to me if I pressed my desire. She added, 
as a motive for the declension, that she did not 
feel flattered by the invitation, fi'om her know- 
ledge of the character of the host. 

"I went to that reception alone. I felt that 
if I had acted otherwise I should have exer- 
cised a species of tyranny over her passive obe- 
dience, which would have imparted no pleasure 
to myself — I should have felt that her heart 
was not with me. 

" On returning home towards the morning, 
under the feeling of disappointment which 
bordered on irritation, I perceived the lights 
were still burning in our saloon — ^no unusual 
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sight at that hour, as we rarely retu-ed until 
after midnight. On entering the room, I found 
them so deeply absorbed in conversation that 
my presence was unseen and my entrance un- 
heard. The guitar was in his hand, the roll of 
music in her own ; their talk was of Italy, its 
poetry and music. 

" Instinctively, and sudden as the lightning, 
the electric shock of jealousy entered, for the 
first time, into my inmost being. I felt 
changed, as it were, on the instant ; it seemed 
as if an age had passed over me — but an age 
of frost and of winter, chilling and deadening 
each finer sensibility. 

" For the first time, I bowed coldly and 
haughtily to the friend of my boyhood, on his 
ready advance towards me. He, at once, 
affected not to perceive that which was too 
palpable. 

" ^ I feel that I am indeed late to-night,' he 
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said, as if he responded to my thought, * and I 
fear that I must have fatigued also even you/ 
he added, while turning to Olympia, * while 
for yourself/ meeting me with that calm and 
ftill regard which imparts to confidence the 
faith which it feels, ^ I now perceive that I 
have offended you, but I trust,' he added, 
significantly, ^ for the first and only time/ 

" While speaking, he returned my saluta- 
tion with the measured stateliness of my own. 
In the slowness manifested in his leaving the 
saloon — ^in the gentle and careful mode with 
which he opened and closed the door — I felt 
that a friend had silently left me — and for 
ever. 

^* That door was as noiselessly closed as if we 
had parted the best of friends, as if an in'e- 
parable breacn of faith had not occurred 
between us, as if he had not mastered his 
irritability, and the outrage put upon him, 
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vrith the finest silken reins — ^as if the unalter- 
able decision of his will had not been mani- 
fested in that slight action. 

^'Among the thousand false saws which we 
take upon trusty it is too hastily said that 
anger is a short madness. On the contrary, 
it is wrath in its fullest concentration, that 
speaks out the profoundest truths ; the light- 
nings of the mind have shot forth — ^they have 
escaped fi'om the murMness of concealment, 
and struck into the very heart of the matter. 
Then only, the innermost feelings are re- 
vealed, the latent depths of the stream are 
opened, the cold films of mantling indifference 
are cloven asunder. The expressions of hate 
are exaggerated to throw off* the power of 
their workings, the feelings of the heart are 
told in their nakedest utterance ; the fleSh- 
mask is hurled fijom the face, the soul, like a 
fetterless spirit emancipated from its chains. 
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glories in the avowal of its truth and of its 
freedom. 

" Cleveland had adopted the mode of ex- 
treraest contrast. The irritation of his mind 
might have glowed like iron into white heat ; 
but its pulsings were concentrated, they 
affected not his brain. ' 

"I had fallen in my self-respect, and I 
was the more incensed by the consciousness 
of my fall. I felt that he held the higher 
ground in the eyes of Olympia — and in my 
own. 

"On the departure of Cleveland, a dead 
silence fell on the saloon; each of us for 
awhile seemed intent in listening to the steps 
of that measured departure. 

" * So let them depart,' I exclaimfed, * who 
forfeit their claim to our confidence.' 

"I raised this utterance, like a shield, to 
cover my weakness and failure. I was con- 
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scions that Cleveland had impressed on me, 
deeper than any retort could have effected, the 
sense of my injustice towards him. In the 
jealousy of the moment, and while swayed by 
its fiery impulses, I had shown myself both 
deaf and blind. 

"Under this strong feeling of irritability, I 
turned to Olympia, but, ardent and infuriated 
as I felt, her peculiar appearance arrested me. 
Unlike the once retiring and subdued, the 
whole character and expression of her coun- 
tenance was changed. Her eyes, no longer 
downcast and veiled in their expression, were 
raised full at me, calm, and penetrating, and 
self-possessed. The extreme quietude, or, 
rather, apparent indifference in her manner 
and regard, added to my irritation. I forgot 
at the moment, under the excitement of con- 
tending emotions, that the strongest and 
deepest-rooted passions ever thus lie circled up 
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in the bosom as in their den — most deadly in 
their silent suppression. 

*^The face of Olympia was pale as marble ; 
her eyes, though settled on me, were impas- 
sive; the train of paSsion was laid, but 
the flame as yet unignited. 

"In all extreme points of interest, as of pas- 
sion, woman leads the way. Thus, while still 
confronting me, she began, in the lowest 
tone, wherein it would have been impossible to 
recognize the slightest possible human 
emotion : — 

" ^ He who has just quitted the saloon was 
your most intimate friend ; was it not so ? ' 
she added, in a still calmer tone, seeing that I 
made no reply. ^Tou have, often, I think, 
told me so ? ' 

"^He was my intimate friend,' I replied, 
haughtily, * but I perceive that he is such no 
more.' 
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" I spoke in the imperfect tense, as of an 
imperfect and broken tie, and not in the 
present," she continued, "for I well under- 
stand the English tongue. He was, then, 
your friend, that is to say, so far as 
Anglo-Saxon intimacy extends. I have 
only one more question to ask,' she added, 
after a slight pause. ^I venture to ask 
it because I feel that I have some claim to 
do so. I am still ignorant of the cause 
which has driven Mr. Cleveland from our 
house and our society, — will you inform me 
of it?' 

" ^ Willingly, madame, will I tell you the 
causes of my anger, for they are more than 
one. This intimacy with my sometime friend 
has terminated by at first weakening, and 
then severing, the ties and obligations of 
society, which were not neglected pre- 
vious to his appearance here. How he 
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values my firiendship, and, it may be, your 
own, has been manifested by his mode of 
leaving us — a mode that has more confirmed 
than weakened the feeling of jealousy within 
me/ 

"While I was giving utterance to these 
feelings, the cheek of Olympia grew more 
pale, her lips quivered, her eyes, lightning- 
filled, were fixed upon my own. She was 
slightly leaning forward on the arm of her 
chair, as if considering me with an awakened 
and fiill attention, yet as self-possessed as if 
she were sitting for her portrait. 

" * And may I further ask,' she said, in a 
voice so low that it was scarcely audible, * of 
what you are jealous, for ^ou have not 
yet avowed the subject or the name ? ' 

" * Of yourself, madame,' I retorted, more 
incensed by her condensing coldness. * It is 
yourself who are the changed one ; it is your- 
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self who have begun by slighting, and then 
abandoning all society, leaving me to walk 
alone, and be pointed at among' them — and 
this you have done for the attractions — ' 

" But Olympia heard no further. 

" I paused, for the change that came over 
her countenance riveted and fascinated my 
regard. 

"I then witnessed the unmistakable dis- 
tinctions that exist between different races in 
the manifestation of the passions. Had I 
spoken thus to one of my own country, I 
might have met iu reply that passive endur- 
ance which is a portion of our female charac- 
ter, or that proud submission which, if 
apparently yielding, yet preserves its self- 
respect inviolate, or the hard and unmalleable 
nature that succumbs to nothing. Olympia 
was none of these. 

"Her features, on the contrary, were 
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taxed to express the uttermost scorn which 
she felt withm her inmost being — a feeling 
which deepened into an intenser passion as she 
spoke. 

" * It has arrived at last/ she began, * that 
crisis which, sooner or later, I have still 
expected. I was conscious that such a day 
must come then, when in my own country 
I lived unrestrained and happy. I have 
lived to prove it, yet earlier than I ex- 
pected. 

"^Thoughtless and vain that I was,' she 
passionately added, tossing up her arms with 
a wild gesture, ^ to leave that land which I 
so loved, to turn from that father whom I 
venerated, to flee from that circle wherein I 
stood the central and presiding star ! 

" ^ And this self-sacrifice made for whom, 
and for what? For one who openly avows 
his want of faith in me — ^for a country where 
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the characters of the men are as granite, and 
as impassive as the cliffs that bound their 
coast — where, among their higher minds, the 
lowest and unworthiest of human feelings are 
generated — ^who stoop even to so base a 
refuge as jealousy, and formed from the 
shadows of nothing. 

" * I have, indeed, entered your high society, 
as you term it, until the height made me, 
for awhile, as frozen and impassive as they 
who formed it ; until I felt and feared that 
I, too, might become as insensible — as if it 
were possible that I might end by habituizing 
myself to modes and spectacles that had 
revolted me. I felt that I, too, might present 
myself nightly, half dressed, to the stare of men 
as stolid and devoid of delicacy and of feeling 
as myself; as if I could contest with them 
the entrance of stifling doorways, mingle with 
them in the rush to their eating-rooms ; as if 
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stricken, whUe haughtily endeavouring to 
stifle the self-accusing remorse. By the brief- 
est utterance, and within the compass of a 
few irate moments, I had alienated from 
me a friend whom I knew to be such from 
my inmost soul, a man of feeling and of honour 
as carefully and as' jealously guarded as my 
own. Yet, this sacrifice, great as it was, was 
as a veriest feather in the scale when compared 
with the other. 

"I had sovereignly outraged a nature on 
whose depths I had not calculated ; one whom 
I had more allied to the northern than 
southern race ; one on whose fine spirit to 
perpetrate an outrage was to leave the scar 
and the remembrance alike indelible. 

" I was conscious that the one might be 
appeased by frank and manly candour — ^by the 
confession of the passion of the moment — but 
I felt that remembrance would too profoundly 
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sink mto the calm depths of the heart of the 
other. 

" After a pause of vain reflection, while I 
could think nothing, I tried the door of her 
apartment, — it was secured. I listened, — I 
heard her voice raised from. the remote recess 
of the room, in tones low and deep and 
mournful. I felt that it was the tone of one 
raised in appealing prayer. 

" I repeated my attempt in gently knocking 
on the panel. 

" * Olympia,' I exclaimed, ^ if you will hear 
me for awhile, I pledge you that the past, the 
first and the only breach between us, shall 
be healed, and shall be forgotten.' 

" She replied, but from the further recess 
of the chamber, remaining thus in the same 
position ; her voice was brief and hurried, — 
but its tone was of self-possession, — 

" ^ Wait until the morrow ; all human quar- 
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rels are reconciled at last ; of what worth else 
were our trustfulness, our forgiveness, or our 
religion? With the morrow, I too pledge 
you that all shall again be well.' 

" I felt that she would respond no more. I 
strove to satisfy myself, and to extract some 
hope and light from her reply. 

"With the first light of daybreak, after 
restlessly counting each stroke and pulsation 
of our measured time, I hurried to the door 
of her apartment. 

"I knocked loudly, but no response was 
given ; she might be sleeping still. 

" I tried the lock of the door, — ^it was un- 
drawn, — a flashing pang shot across me, — I 
precipitated myself into the apartment. 

" The bed had been unpressed ; Olympia had 
not entered it. I rushed into the adjoining 
boudoir. It was vacant. She had left the 
house. 
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"In the centre of the room, on a small 
ebony table, a locket was conspicuously placed. 
It contained my hair : it was my first offer- 
ing to Olympia. Various presents of jewellery, 
my consequent offerings, were carefully placed 
around it. 

"I then perceived that a scrap of paper 
was twisted round the locket. I unfolded it ; 
thereon was written the single word — ^Fare- 
weU!' 

" From that hour I have been alone during 
fifteen years. 

"I returned to the saloon. I sat down 
and I tried to compose my thoughts, — ^to con- 
fi'ont and look steadfastly at my position, — but 
it was in vain. 

" There are depths of human wretchedness 
into which we may sink, when we cease to 
feel, when we are unconscious of our existence. 
We are benumbed and overpowered by the 
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weight that has suddenly fallen on us ; we are 
prostrated by its intensity; we remain in a 
state of torpor that renders us insensible. 

" We are unable to calculate the extent of 
that which we have lost, or our power of meet- 
ing the burden which is inflicted on us. But 
slowly and fixedly its form and dimensions 
grow upon the soul, while memory magnifies 
the reality ; the iron grides slowly into the 
heart, until all the mightiness of the bereave- 
ment is acknowledged. 

" I felt that I stood in the utterest isolation, 
alone in the world. That I had spurned firom 
me my oldest and only friend — was a feather 
in the scale. The idol I had raised had been 
overthrown fi'om its niche, and by myself ; it 
was lying, with all my hopes, shivered on the 
ground. In the indistinctness of my mental 
vision, and in the dull, dead oppression that 
fell on me, one clear point I envisaged, that 
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utter isolation from humanity was my last, my 
sole resource. I felt that I must have an 
absolute solitude to brood at leisure over the 
past, to dwell on all that I had lost. I left 
abruptly the haunts of society, and I sought 
out for the loneliest solitude. 

" On this desolate shore I raised a mansion, 
in a style to recall the one I possessed when 
I was not alone. I renewed in it all that had 
been, even to her picture. But when all was 
done, when the excitement of the undertaking, 
the finish, and the anticipation were over, 
when the last artificer had departed, I turned 
from the work discontented ; I felt that it 
palled on my eye. 

" No voice therein replied to mine ; none 
approved or blamed. My mansion was an 
echoless solitude ; my step alone was heard in 
its silent halls ; my form alone was reflected 
from the mirrors. And then I turned to 
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Nature. I caused a granite pathway to be 
cloven along the cliff. It was inaccessible 
from the shore, bounded and walled in by the 
rock, and open only to the sky, the stonn, 
and the sea breaking beneath its base. 

" From that platform I watched the sunsets 
during nearly a quarter of a century. There, 
I turned my mind upon itself, until I forgot, 
or rather cancelled, the being that I had been, 
the existence that I had led. There, I found 
symbols and lessons of endurance taught me 
silently by Nature herself. And there, I 
bodied forth my thoughts into expressions that 
remain. But I found that absolute solitude, 
at last, indurates the spirit and deadens the 
nerves, until feeling itself congeals into indif- 
ference. For I ever felt that I was alone; but 
I also felt that in the very central heart of 
society I should be more lonely still. 

" I vainly wished for what I could not 
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hope, that some chance might lead a spirit 
into my solitude to whom I might confess my 
thought ; that I might hear some voice to re- 
echo to my own." 
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CHAPTER XT. 

I saw want sigh its miseries unlieard : 
Weak innocence trampled on, exhausted guilt 
Asking eternal rest : revenge and hate 
Foiled in death's gripe, and, in that lazar-house, 
Lighting the desolation, woman fixed, 
The human angdl still 1 

Revelations of Life. 

It was on a^i obscure and misty night during 
the gloomy month of November, that darkest 
and moumfuUest month of the London year. 
In the easternmost district of the Minories, 
and in the obscurest quarter, a crooked and 
narrow street was enveloped in uttermost 
darkness. Here and there the faint gleam of 
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a candle, reflected on the window panes, threw 
a fainter reflection across the way, showing 
that life and labour were watchftd within. 
The only sounds heard at that hour were the 
gusts of wind, which, broken in their course 
\>j loftier buildings, spent their force dong the 
comers and alleys. 

The occasional shrill scream of the rail- 
train was at times distinctly heard, or the 
execration of some drunkard, as he passed 
up the street, reeling homeward to vent his 
blind passion on the miserable woman who 
feared, yet expected, his return. 

Along the narrowest of these streets three 
persons were slowly walking, followed by a 
porter bearing certain effects after them. 
They walked as those who are worn out and 
exhausted by travel. 

They paused at length before a window of 
one of the smallest of the houses. A placard 
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was pasted on the central pane, written, or -n: 
rather printed, in red ink, to which a candle ^3E 
placed -behind gave effect to the ominous .a^j 
announcement : — " Travellers are taken in .Mzm 
here, and done for.'* 

"This might suit," said Gilmour. "Letus^^-ii 
go no further ; the night is upon us, and the^^€ 
rain begins to fall. We shall do no better if^r-ii 
we wander until morning." 

The dame assented, and Pearl gently tapped-^^ 
at the door. 

It was forthwith opened by a wastei^&d 
shadow of a woman, looking like a ghost — -• 
She bore also a sepulchral light in her hand — • 

But, care- worn as she looked, and her fore^ 

head indented with trouble, the necessity o^^ 
using caution had sharpened her observation^- 
and the keenness of her regard. 

"We seek lodgings in this quarter," ob- 
served the dame. 
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" So I see," she replied, glancing at each, 
and then at the luggage, evidently with a 
favourable eye. " We have two rooms, but we 
like to know who — " 

" We are travellers arrived from the 
country," said Pearl, gently interrupting her, 
"and my mother always pays in ad- 
vance." 

All barriers were at once broken down. 

" Follow me, if you please. I think that 
I can exactly suit you." 

Dismissing the porter, they followed her 
up a crooked and winding > staircase, along 
which the night airs whistled. 

"There is one room," she said, throwing 
open the door. " The smaller one goes out 
of it." 

A white-walled dilapidated-looking attic 
was presented, bringing the head and the 
ceiling in the nearest contact. It had. its 
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.small deal table and three chairs ; a few cups 
and plates were on the dresser, and fewer 
utensils for dinner-serving. The outw crib 
was of poorer furnish still. 

But to the wearied out in body and spirit any 
shelter-place is welcomed as a haven of rest. 
They were satisfied with the rooms, the terms 
were given, and in advance — ^the landlady was 
satisfied also. Ere leaving the chamber, 
however, the woman hesitated. 

" But now you must want fire, candle, and 
supper, for that poor young lady looks faint- 
like," she added, casting a glance of interest 
at Pearl, who was leaning back in the chdr. 
" I can do the first for you, but not the last ; 
it is too late to buy, and you are too weary 
to go out. Well, I don't know," she added, 
as if considering, like one desirous of doing a 
kind turn, ^^ but right opposite your door is 
lodged a kindly young gentleman. I know 
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that his table is supplied for to-morrow. I 
will ask if he will share." 

" Nay," said the dame ; " rather will I go 
forth than press on a stranger." 

"Pray," added Pearl, "do not let us 
intrude. "It is my duty to go," she said, 
slowly rising. " I will do it though I sink by 
the way." 

While thus speaking, the stranger of whom 
they spoke sjightly tapped, and presented 
himself at the door of the chamber. 

His remarkable appearance arrested the 
attention of each, his words and actions 
more. 

"I have guessed the wants," he said, 
smilingly, " of travellers, and at this hour 
indeed, from your door having been opened, I 
partially heard them. I have placed in this 
basket all I think you require for the evening. 
Pray receive it," he added, advancing and 
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setting it down on the little table by which 
Pearl was standing, overcome by fatigue. 

Having disencumbered herself of her bonnet, 
she raised her head to thank him with words 
he had ceased to hear, absorbed as he was in 
regarding her. 

He appeared for a moment riveted by her 
appearance. He stood interdicted, and the 
self-possession had left him with which he 
entered the apartment. 

*' And if," at length he added, with hesi- 
tation, while regarding her, " you will so far 
honour me as to receive so poor an attention — " 

" Sir," said the dame, "in the name of my 
husband and self, we receive your offer ; mean- 
while we give you all we have to give, in our 
thanks." 

" I have stayed too long," he said, inter- 
rupting the speech of the dame, " but — I am 
gone — may the morning find you (his eyes 
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still fixed on Pearl) restored fi:om the fatigue 
of your journey." 

He then abruptly left the apartment, 
accompanied by the landlady, who in the 
meantime had lighted the fire in the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thinkest thou sorrow given without design ? 

Grod sent her down to bind us closer here 

In love — for who could love who hast not suffered? 

I turned from them 
To gaze on that serene yet saddened face, 
Till sorrow's self became a softened joy. 

The Deluge. 

On the following day the stranger had not 
appeared; the landlady reported his having 
gone out early, to return late at night. When 
the evening had arrived, Luke Gilmour was 
seated in his rickety chair, before a small fire 
that was glowing on the hearth. Absorbed 
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in his pipe, he appeared to be insensible to 
all around him. The dame had drawn a chair 
to the oaken table, and by the solitary candle 
was employed on needlework. She was clad 
in the weeds of mourning ; the sombre tones, 
unrelieved, imparted a character of additional 
sternness to her naturally austere features. 

On the generality of human characters— 
and happy for them it is that they are so 
constituted — misfortune, of whatever nature 
it be, makes a softening impression. They 
become better from the chastening ; if of a 
reflective tone, they become wiser also. 
On such heads misfortune falls like the 
shower of April, fertilizing, while depressing, 
the flowers, which sometimes renew into blos- 
soming, seeds which from neglect had become 
blighted and withered. 

But there is a class of granite characters 
wholly opposed to these minds, imbued with 
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the knowledge of religion, but wanting in that 
spirit of humility which forms, and is, its 
soul. In the eyes of such, repentance is a 
want of firmness of character ; regrets for the 
past are vain, whether for the loss of kin, or 
the strokes of wrong and misfortune. 

The character of the dame had become 
indurated. She saw herself expelled from the 
hearth-stone of half a century. Her husband 
was an outlaw or felon; her son was slain. 
Their cottage had been ransacked, they had 
barely time to escape from it, ere abandoned 
to the mercy of the searchers. She looked 
round at the garret wherein they were now 
immured, * and she felt that her husband's 
inactivity preyed upon him. She saw Pearl 
seated by the window-sill, looking out on the 
rainy street, uncomplaining and as unchanged 
as if London had been her natural abode. 

These sights operated on her as incentives 
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of wrath, rather than of humiliation, and they 
were concentrated on Sir Reginald Mortimer 
as being the indirect cause. The wrong and 
the deprivation inflicted on Pearl were forgot- 
ten or overlooked in her own injuries. She 
perceived not the injustice of complaint against 
evils that had been self-sown, and which had 
returned their inevitable entailments. 

And thus she persisted to inflict, for awhile, 
a like amount of sufiering and of privation on 
the supposed oppressor. The secret of her 
birth was still retained from Pearl ; at first, 
from a false sense of duty and an oath to the 
dead, which was cancelled ; and now, from a 
hatred against her father. 

And thus, by her wayward but inflexible 
will, the father and daughter were separated ; 
the one was left to his re-awakened remorse, 
the other was deprived of her natural birth- 
right. Privation was met and endured at the 
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price of inflicting a greater panishment on the 
head of another. 

No greater contrast could be exhibited to 
such a character than in her who was looking 
out on the misty and desolate street. Her 
head declined on her hand, Pearl appeared 
absorbed in reverie. The scenes and the ex- 
periences, the trials and the privations which 
she had undergone, had lowered, if they had 
not subdued, her once elastic energy. From 
the narrow casement whereby she sat, from 
the small and oppressive chamber, from the 
wants of an immediate poverty, her imapna- 
tion had borne her away to the free shore, to 
the cottage, to the light and liberty of earlier 
and happier days. And then her tendance on 
the master rose before her ; those hours that 
flew too swiftly by for her; and then, their 
last converse was heard again by her memory; 
each inflexion of his voice was dwelt on, each 
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accent with its expression was as faithfully re- 
tained. His last words again sounded in her 
ears ; then, when too abruptly that converse 
was brgken off. The more abrupt departure 
from the scene of her childhood rose before 
her, with perhaps the chance of never again 
meeting him in life. All had passed from her 
like an agitated but delicious dream ; her eyes 
filled thickly with her tears. And then she 
strove to rally from despondency, and to hope 
in the face of hopelessness. She pictured forth 
for him a brighter and a better future; and 
she felt happy in a faith that brought its own 
consolation. 

For the character of Pearl was essentially 
unselfish. A true, fervid, noble-hearted 
maiden, she thought and desired but the 
happiness of those whom she loved or re- 
spected. 

The abrupt transition to absolute want and 
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poverty had saddened, rather than prostrated 
her. She looked at the dame and her father; 
and she felt the change that had ensued, more 
in theb appearance than m her own feelings. 
While she regarded them she drew fresh 
strength, and she felt that no human sacrifice 
on her part should be spared towards 
them. 

" What signifies," she mentally thought, 
recurring to her bright imaginations, "the 
obscure lot of such a thing as I, so long 
as he returns to that position which he left 
for awhile, and for us alone ? Yet, I should 
like to hear that he had succeeded in all 
his higher aims; that he was as happy as 
he deserved to be. I wish that I were so 
also!" she sighed, while glancing at the 
realities round her: ** but, J alas! that may 
never be again." 

Pearl sighed— but that long-drawn respi- 
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ration was not. for herself. The voice of 
the dame aroused her from her reverie. 

"Pearl, it may he they will expect you 
again at the house of the sempstress, although 
it is wet, and when is it otherwise?" she 
added, looking outward on the street. "I 
will go, my dear, in your stead, and I will 
tell them that—" 

"You could not do so, mother. I had 
forgotten the engagement," she said, hastily 
rising. " Perhaps I may have to work there 
until twelve. But first — " and she looked 
hastily at the tahle, — no preparation was 
made for supper. 

"We spent our last this morning," said 
the dame, calmly. " I thought that a week's 
salary, if given in advance, might — " 

" Gracious Heaven ! " exclaimed Pearl, 
turning deadly pale, and as if conscience- 
stricken," on what a thread hangs our very 
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existence! — and we the dwellers among 
hundreds of thousands, not one of whom 
would listen to our story! Instantly will 
I go forth and bring back the little , salary 
which is our due. I have also other means 
of raising — " 

A very low tap on the door, interrupted 
her, but, low as it was, the dame appeared 
startled. Among the deepest humiliations 
reserved for the sin of poverty is the fear of 
aggression, magnified by the consciousness 
of its impotence. 

"It is, perhaps, the landlady come for 
her rent of the week," she observed. 

"On the contrary," said Pearl, hastily, 
"I know it is the knock of our kind neighbour, 
the young man who was so generous on the 
night of our arrival." 

" Even so," said the dame. " Enter, who- 
ever it be." 
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The door was hesitatingly opened, and 
the stranger, looking apology, appeared at 
the threshold with a small tray in his hand, 
which was covered with a cloth. 

"I have thought," he said, glancing 
hurriedly at Pearl,, and then resting his 
eyes on the dame, "that as you could 
scarcely have gone out on such a night, 
and the morrow being Sunday, you might be 
short of your daily provision. As you have 
once accepted my service, I thought you might 
do so again," and, while speaking, he de- 
posited it on the table. 

The dame had begun to acknowledge 
such attention, and Pearl was advancing 
towards him with' a chair, when, hurriedly 
disclaiming any acknowledgment, with a 
last glance at Pearl he abruptly left the room. 

The matron looked at Pearl as the door 
closed upon him. 
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'^ How kind and thoughtful it is of him," 
said Pearl, " to think thus much of us ! " 

"Yet surely," added the dame, "that 
young man is ill. Within the brief space 
of a week he seems changed. When he 
entered the room, his face was as white as the 
wall; when he left it, it was heated as by fire. 
He cannot, I fear, be in health.*' 

Pearl made no rejoinder. Unused 
to the conventionalisms of life, she con- 
sidered the attention as common and natural, 
however friendly, such as one neighbour 
was well-nigh bound to offer to another. 
She had not paused to make any reflection 
on it; another idea and purpose which she 
had formed took full possession of her 
mind. 

" I must go,'' she said, rising, and taking a 
crust of bread from the tray. " I must go, 
and immediately. The rain has ceased to 
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fall ; the evening, dull as it is, is lightening 
up. I have full two hours before me." 

Already she had cast, while speaking, her 
thick wrapper round her, and ere the dame 
could make remonstrance or reply she was at 
the head of the narrow staircase. But, 
quickly as she hurried downwards, another 
eye had forestalled her, and, while she rapidly 
entered on the street, another, unseen and un- 
heard, followed her through the obscure and 
misty distance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Open thine eyes, thou dreamer I — see thyself. 
Mourn for the slayer, not the sacrifice. 

Lifers Episode, 



Pearl had departed; a dead silence fell 
on the chamber. It was a silence which 
rested uneasily on the ear and heart of 
the matron. She looked toward her husband, 
reclining, or, rather, burying himself in his 
arm-chair, as was his wont of late, looking 
calm and impassive. She knew well that cir- 
cumstance and change of place, and the 
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atmosphere he breathed, had told upon him, 
and lowered his strength and energy. But 
she felt there was something now which was 
hidden from her ; something was brooding in 
his mind, untold. She had been silent, for 
she knew his nature well, — that the fountain 
from the rock would pour forth its waters at 
its own appointed time. 

She prepared the little table, and arranged 
the offerings laid upon it for their supper. 
She then placed her hand gently on Luke 
Gilmour's shoulder : — 

" All is ready ; rise and eat, for you have 
hungered long.'' 

Gilmour rose from his chair without reply, 
as one wakened from a reverie. He began 
to eat and to drink, but sparingly as ever. 
On pouring out his glass, he raised it, as in 
the days of old, and said : — 

" Martha, again I pledge thee ! " 
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The dame felt that the spell of a silence 
was broken, which had become oppressive; 
that she should hear, at last, his long pent-up 
thoughts. 

He appeared to resume his former cha- 
racter, which had hitherto lain dormant, but 
watchful. He fixed his eyes steadfastly on 
her, and began : — 

"Wife, the life I lead here, amidst dim 
smoke and stifling houses, with misery roimd 
me, greater than my own, oppresses me even 
unto death, and die I shall, if here be my 
longer stay. But, dame, I have lived to see, 
since I have sat in that chair, that other 
burthens may weigh upon the heart greater 
than poverty — even the oppression, and the 
blindness in persisting to tread in the wrong 
paths, when the heart and spirit, speaking to 
us from within, feel and know it is sin- 
ful.'' 
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The dame regarded him inquiriDgly, as 
one who would desire to interrupt. He 
continued : — 

"In these paths, dame, art thou blindly 
walking ; and what hath more of evil is, that 
thou makest others to tread in the same 
against the voices of their conscience. I 
blame thee, and I blame myself the more, 
because in my heart I have condemned, and do 
condemn thee." 

Dame Gilmour looked in her husband's 
face, as if expecting the accusation. 

"Hear to the end, wife, while my soul 
points out what seemeth sin, ay, and of 
a deep dye. 

"Thou art a just and a God-fearing 
woman, in thy desire, nor might I be 
worthy to tie thy shoe's latchet; but what 
sayeth the Book? — ^that the soul clingeth to 
its own deception; and who art thou who 
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dost sit in judgment-seat and condemn 
others to remorse and to misery ? 

"Erewhile, dame, when the evil spirit of 
Saul was. on me, thou didst counsel me with 
the voice of truth not to break God's com- 
mandment, even though it were to avenge 
my son. 

" Thou, woman, in the meanwhile, dost 
break a greater one, inasmuch as the well- 
being of all life rests upon it — ^Do imto 
thy neighbour as thou wouldest he should 
do unto thee.' 

*^But how hast thou acted towards thy- 
self and others ? What is it thou hast done 
and art doing? — thou hast separated the 
daughter from her father, when thou canst 
no longer support her, for thy heart is 
hardened. Oaths pledged to the living and 
dead are heard, it may be, beyond the grave. 
But what think'st thou her mother would 
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say — could she call to thee— at this hour, 
on this night, even now, while her daughter 
is walking the streets? Whether thou 
didst justly in withholding the child from 
her father, hath been a question of conscience 
with thy husband ; but I told not my doubt, 
for I said to myself, * Women understand 
these bonds of duty better than men!' I 
let it go, for I remembered also the prayer 
of the dying lady. 

"The Pearl grew up by thy side in the 
strength of her uprightness. Thou taughtest 
her the right paths, from which she will not 
depart: yea, thou hast made her a pearl of 
price ! I looked on, and I loved the damsel ; 
I said in my heart, ^ My wife hath well ful- 
filled her promise to the dead/ 

"Biit what dost thou now? We had 
fallen from our paths into lower ones, it may 
be for our just deserts; but thou, dame. 
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ingy and the scales of passion have fallen 
from them. I have listened, as thou hast 
said, more to the voice of the dead than to 
the claims of the living. Hy words have 
sunk within my heart, as the voices of truth 
were first heard. When I entered the house 
of Sir Reginald Mortimer I should have 
brought the daughter to the father with me. 
I listened to passion for the loss of a son, and 
I forgot the truth. 

** As the mists give way before the light of 
the morning, so have the words of counsel 
entered into my spirit. With the blessing of 
to-morrow's light, Luke, the father 
know the abode of his child." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Prom her open brow tlie truth 
As from its own mirror beamed ; 
And from her retiring eye 
Looked thq self-respect and pride, 
Whose root is in humility. 

The Brother and Sister. 

We left Pearl on the moment of her depar- 
ture to walk the streets of London. 

The young man who had constituted him- 
self her guardian quickened his steps after 
her, for so hurried was her advance that 
attention was necessary to keep her within 
view in the misty distance. 

On reaching the door of the sempstress, 
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marked themselves on his pale face. He 
looked the impersonation of a stock or a stone. 
From the unnatural life he had led^ the stamp 
of a drowsy fatigue was indented on his fore- 
head; the apathy engendered thereby gave 
him an indifference or hatred towards his 
kind. On his mean and hardened visage, 
the habit of scrutinizing or mocking applicants 
had stereotyped a cadaverous sneer, while his 
contracted lips conveyed the impression of one 
who would grind down the submissive to the 
utterest mite. 

" Come, come, now," said he to them with 
a coarse familiarity, on seeing Pearl enter; 
"no more nonsense. You must baggage your- 
selves off, if you please. If you can't, or you 
won't deal, you take up our room and our time, 
don't yoa see ? We don't want such as you, 
I promise ye ! We would rather dispense with 
your goods and your company. Off, then. 
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that is if you please, and you, young woman, 
come forward — if you please 1 " 

The two women changed sullen and discon- 
tented looks with each other. 

"Well, then," said the elder, angrily, 
*'take it and be — " but, turning round and 
seeing Pearl, she checked the execra- 
tion. 

The pawnbroker paid not the slightest at- 
tention to her words, he had ceased to look at 
them. He tossed three or four silver pieces on 
the counter, and a ticket, with the same in- 
diflFerence with which he would have thrown 
oflfal to dogs, did they require it. He then 
gave his attention to Pearl, whom he regarded 
with slight surprise. 

"Well, my young lady," he began, with 
an air of impertinent levity, " and what do ' 
you happen to carry in that little reticule for 
us ? One thing I do see you carry with you, 
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anyhow, one of the haudsoment faces, and no 
mistake in that matter ! " 

Pearl looked, as she felt, like one who £=did 
not understand him. The leering glances of 
the pawnbroker sank at once before h^er 
steadfast regard. He felt it was intended ^is 
a check on him, which it was not ; a secr-^et 
feeling of hate was instantaneous. 

" Now then," he said, ** anyhow ; time and 
tide, you know, if you please." 

She drew forth the ornament and placed it 
hesitatingly in his hand. 

'* Aha ! " he continued, while holding it up 
under the blazing gas, " and this is your offer- 
ing to us, is it, miss ; gee-gaws, eh ? This 
is the kind of thing, I see, you deal in. I 
expected, at least, some rich shawl, some fat 
silk, something one might feel in one's hands, 
but this, — ^why, 'tis nothing," tossing it lightly 
in his hand. 
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"I can assure you," said Pearl, earnestly 
and naively, ** that it has been considered of 
i-eal value, and by judges." 

The pawnbroker laughed aloud. 
"Ay, he tha* sold it swore it, Fll be 
l)ound, he'd lie anyhow ; and you are just the 
young bird to believe him. Well," he added, 
regarding, while playing with it on the 
counter, " it's worth just nothing ; emeralds 
and rubies, indeed ! Why, they are- bits of 
red and green glass embedded there, at a shil- 
ling a point. I'll tell you what I'll do for you. 
You shall have ten half-crown pieces for it, if 
you like, just by way of doing first business 
with you." 

Pearl ftdly believed that he intended to in- 
sult her, which he did not ; he was simply try- 
ing how far he could go with a valuable 
article. 

• "We don't want it, I tell you; that's plain" 
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(using the stereotyped lie of the trade) ; " in 
fact, we'd rather not have it. We are over- 
stocked with such trumpery ; but there," ob- 
serving her hesitation, "you seem ^o want 
money, and there it is," he added, tossing 
down two more broad pieces on the coun- 
ter. 

** I thank you for your offer," replied Pearl, 
gravelyi meetmg his stare, until his eyes re- 
verted, " but I prefer retaining my bracelet, if 
you please, until I can find a higher value set 
on it, which I trust yet to do." 

" Ho, ho ! — we don't want it," he retorted, 
as, retreating from the counter, she was in the 
act of opening the door ; " but there, come," 
he added, in a coaxing tone, "let's part 
friends. If you like to have a crown or two 
more, there they are," throwing them on the 
counter. " Let's do business, anyhow. We 
give double against any broker hereabouts; 
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that I can tell ye ; we have had the charac- 
ter for fifty years — '' 

The remaming part of the sentence was lost 
in the din of the crowded thoroughfare, as 
she passed through the door. 

In despite of her assumed composure, 
Pearl closed the door with regret. The feel- 
ing was not unmingled with apprehension; 
for, since her residence among the close and 
crowded alleys of London, and in the worst 
parts of its worst atmosphere, her nervous 
system had become shaken. 

" For how are we to provide for the coming 
winter months ? " she mentally inquired, 
" when the snows are on the ground, when 
every necessary of life is advanced in price, 
because it is wanted, and when work is more 
diflBcult to be found? Tes," she hastily 
added, after a pause of reflection, " I will do 
so ; I will turn for counsel to that excellent 
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young man, our generous neighbour. He will 
assist me in this strait; for who could look 
on his countenance and doubt him ? He will 
find out for me the real value of the article, 
which the pawnbroker proved in his desire to 
obtain it. And then, the joy will be mine of 
bringing in a full and unexpected relief." 

While thus arranging for the future, and 
revolving how best to meet the immediate 
present, — ^for misfortune is necessarily provi- 
dent even among the careless, and fatuously 
so in the well-balanced mind, — Pearl had un- 
consciously advanced half way along Waterloo 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Though perils did abound 
As thick as thought could make them — 
I stand unshaken yours. 

Shakespeare. 



Not until then had she become conscious of 
fatigue. She sat down on the stone bench 
within its central recess. She then felt, for 
the first time, the sense of inanition and weak- 
ness, arising fi*om the long want of proper 
sustenance. Since her sojourn in town, she 
had accustomed herself to privations, which 
began to tell on her constitution. 
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Almost at the moment of reposing herself, 
a sudden and heavy shower of rain commenced 
falling from a sky that had long been lowering. 
Pearl had scarcely leisure to draw her cloak 
closer round her, when a figure from the 
beach nearly opposite arose. He was in the 
act of advancing towards her with his umbrella, 
when he was suddenly arrested, ere presenting 
it, by an unforeseen interruption. 

A tall, broad-shoulderedman, stridinghastily 
along the foot-path, shielded also under a 
huge umbrella, while in the act of sweeping 
by Pearl, suddenly arrested himself. After 
regarding her for a second with a broad stare, 
he familiarly accosted her. 

" Aha, my pretty angel !" he jocularly ex- 
claimed, "you can't, you see, hide your 
charming face under your wing from the rain; 
your cloak ain't large enough — ^nothing like 
it. Tour best protection, darling of my heart! 
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is just to get under my umbrella, and won't I 
take care of you, though it ramed down cats, 
dogs, and young bullocks? My name, my 
pretty one, is Bob Short, so named by way of 
chaffing me, I suppose, because I am so tall. 
'Come on with me, tom-tit, and don't sit there 
dripping in the rain like an ignoramus. It 
won't cease for you, pretty as you are, depend 
on it. And won't I take you to a comfortable 
nest ; and shan't we be snug enough with a 
good supper, and lots of strong drinks? " 

Pearl understood sufficient of this appeal, 
to feel more pity than disgust at the imper- 
tinence of the accoster. But while she 
was about to rebuke him with that quiet air 
and manner which the profligate never misun- 
derstands, because it cannot be assumed, her 
cause was at once taken up by a second 
party. 

The slight and frail figure of a youth, his 
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female, and burning to revenge her insults 
and his own, had led to conclusions which 
might have been dangerous to himself only ; 
but, while in the act of rushing on, his ann 
was finnly stayed by one from behind holding 
him as with a grasp of iron. 

" Hold, young man ! " exclaimed a deep, 
stem voice; ^^you are no match for yonder 
coward ; / am. If you want your equal," he 
added, his eyes flashing fire on the giant, 
" you have him before you, and there stands 
the policeman who shall judge, and assist me, 
if necessary, in the hangman's duty. Gracious 
Heaven ! " he interrupted himself when re- 
garding Pearl, "can this be possible — ^is it 
indeed Miss Pearl ? " 

Pearl raised her eyes and exclaimed, " It is 
the master ! — it is Lionel Mortimer — save me, 
I entreat of you ; take me from this place by 
a conveyance homewards. I feel that I am 
unable to walk further." 
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The shock that had been given from the 
attack made on her, the scene caused by the 
interference of the young man, whom, in the 
momentary excitement, she had not recog- 
nised, and the final surprise in meeting the 
master, had been too much for Pearl, en- 
feebled as she was from various acting causes. 
She sank back insensible awhile on the bench. 

In the interval the Lothario of the hour 
passed on unnoticed. The master, forgetting 
the presence of the friend who, on his recog- 
nition of Pearl, had retreated in the back- 
ground and stood behind unregarded, bore 
her with his powerful arm to the extremity of 
the bridge, where he knew the public vehicles 
were to be found. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There 
He rests with bewildered air ; 

Tet he doth not look around, 
As one in expectancy 

Of a thing he sought unfound ; 
But rather as a man who came 
To sit alone with his despair. 

The Brother and Sister. 

Meanwhile, the fragile form of him who had 
interfered in Pearl's behalf reclined on the 
bench which she had left, as if he had been 
stationed there as a sentinel. The rain re- 
commenced falling heavily, but he appeared 
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indifferent to it. He sat in the same place, 
immovable, like one either in reverie or 
asleep. 

In the meantime, trampers of all degrees 
hurried past him ; each, absorbed in his own 
affair, neither noticed nor looked at him. 

It is a noticeable truth that, if in the 
streets of London human beings are seen 
dying and in the last agony, they scarcely 
attract attention. The general public mind 
has been steeled and fortified against every 
appearance of human misery; to the effect 
that the real and the seeming are inevi- 
tably classed together. It is, therefore, that 
both men and women, at times, die before 
our eyes in the public ways, scarcely 
arresting the attention of a single Samaritan. 
The eyes of sensitiveness or selfishness are 
shocked for the moment ; and then ideas of 
vagrancy and imposture rise up in our minds. 
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with the continual warnings of public opinion. 
The better and kindlier feelings of our nature 
are gradually indurated, until we end by 
regarding the poor as something painful, if 
not noxious, in our sight. 

The rain deepened, but the young man 
retained his position. During the recent 
scene his umbrella had fallen, and been stolen 
from him by one of the surrounding crowd. 
And thus he remained with his arms 
folded over his breast, and occasionally shi- 
vering — with the air and aspect of one care- 
less of what befell him. 

" It matters not," he muttered to himself, 
" what becomes of me. I must try to get 
home and recover from fatigue. It has ended 
like every other earthly thing I have tried — 
in the deadest failure. I thought to attract 
her attention, — ^fool that I was, — I was the 
shadow — as ever — and he the real." 
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While speaking, the clock across the river 
struck the hour of eleven. 

One of the minor theatres had disem- 
bogued. Scattered fragments of the crowd 
emerged from its doors and drifted home- 
ward, chiefly across the bridge. 

After the last of these had passed by, a 
solitary gentleman composedly followed them, 
while deliberately talking to himself. 

He might be said to be shielded from all 
weathers by a many-caped coat, with his neck 
enveloped in wrappers more suitable for the 
North Pole than London. 

He was an elderly and kindly-looking gen- 
tleman. While passing by, he made aftdl halt 
before the youth, regarding him for awhile 
with astonishment and interest. 

" Why, hey, young man ! hey, — I say, — 
why, what the deuce ! " — God forgive me for 
swearing, as I hope He will ! — " But what are 
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you about ? Why, you look ill," he added 
coming nearer to him ; " yes, I declare you loo] 
very ill ; and there you are, sitting out on thi 
wretched night, the rain quietly deluging yo 

while you look as forlorn and empty as a sentry 

box. Will you have the kindness to tell m^^ 
if you are mad ? or if you are unhappy \xm. 
your mind. * Speak,' as the sage says, * that II 
may know thee.' " 

" No, sir, I am not happy, — I thank you 
for your kindness, — on the contrary, I am 
most unhappy." 

" There, egad, I thought so, I was certain of 
it ! All young men, nowadays, are unhappy, 
— I never knew one who was not — ^the effects 
of weak nerves, I suppose, and strong tea ; it 
wasn't so in my young days. Cheer up, then, 
I say," added the old gentleman, whose in- 
terest in the young man deepened with every 
word he uttered, " we'll have it all out, chap- 
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ter and verse, why you are not happy, because 
I see that you ought to be so. The whole 
question shall be gone into ; it shall be fumi- 
gated, ventilated and fustigated to its very 
foundations ! '* 

"And so, my dear boy,'* continued Mr. 
Ralph, for it was he, " for God's sake get up, 
and don't sit on there, looking like a drowned 
water-rat, — that is all I have to say. Don't 
you feel that the grass is growing under 
you? Tou give me the shivers through all 
my coats and wrappers while I look at you." 

The young man, obeying him, slowly rose. 

** I thank you ! — I do, indeed, thank you 
for your kii\dness — but I feel weak ; perhaps 
you would allow me to lean on your arm for 
awhile?" 

"Thank me?— for what? Allow you? 
My dear boy, lean on me, as if I were a block 
of marble. I sometimes wish I were one, 
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hearing and seeing all I do. How you 
shivering! — and look at that ribbon neck-tie olBcii 

yours — as well have nothing on your throat, 

Here," taking off one of the many sail-clotha^s 
round his neck, "w^rap this round your^ 
neck immediately. I wish that confoundedL 
pantomime had been over sooner, — ^but thea. 
I might not have found you here — there — 
move on faster, my dear boy — " 

" Perhaps, sir, if you would permit me, we 
might call a cab from hence." 

" A cabriolet, my dear boy ; never abbre- 
viate ; 'tis the vice and the vulgarity of our 
time. Never use the terms ^ buss/ or ^ rail,' 
et caetera. Such modes of expression are, lite- 
rally, radical; I mean a descent to the roots, 
dismembering and cutting off all foliage, and 
thrusting out words and things denuded and 
bare. We live in an age when radicalism, 
passing the boundaries of life, levels the powers 
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that are beyond the grave. Death, with his 
dart and terrors, is resolved into a state of 
unwaking sleep ; the devil, and all his works, 
are not only * renounced,' but made a joke, 
whilej in his appellation of Lucifer, instead of 
drawing after him a third of heaven, he is 
ticketed on match-boxes, and takes at a penny a 
hundred. An Englishman would curtail his own 
soul, were it not, fortunately, compressed within 
the confines of a monosyllable. I knew a man, 
who lived in a tavern in the Strand during 
twenty years, during which period he was 
never known to encroach on his tongue beyond 
four words, which were, * Chop — grog — bed — 
bill.' Here comes the cabriolet ; get into it, 
my boy! — ^no thanks," he shouted, impatiently, 
unless you wish to make me feel as mad as 
you looked ten minutes ago. And now," said 
he, when they^were seated, " now to business ! 
Where are we to go ? " 
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"My residence/' replied the young man^ 
hesitatingly, "is in the Minories, at 294, 
Paradise Kow." 

"The Minories ? '' re-echoed his friend. 
" Paradise, eh? I see — all right. We will be 
there in a twinkling; but first, mark ye, 
driver ! " He whispered in his ear, " You 
understand, my brave man — ^it lies just in 
our way!" 

The driver responded by a nod and look of 
intelligence. 

" And I say, mark you — double way, double 
pay ; you understand me ? " 

The man took oflF his hat, and then bounded 
to his seat. 

"All right, sir!'' 

"And now, my boy, till we arrive, beat 
your feet on the floor of the vehicle until you 
restore something like animation and circula- 
tion in your veins. Many a life has been 
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saved by adopting such trifling atten- 
tions. 

The cabriolet abruptly stopped fipom its full 
speed at the door of a purveyor. 

" Now, don't mind me/' said the old gentle- 
man; "let me jump about as I like," he 
added, alighting with the agility of youth. " I 
am with you in less than no time, for all 
I want is ready for me." 

Even so it was. Within a minute or two he 
returned with a large covered basket, which 
he carefully deposited on the seat of the 
vehicle. 

" I have not kept you waiting, you see," he 
said, jumping in. " And now, friend, drive 
on." 

The vehicle speedily arrived at its place of 
destination. Mr. Maliphant was the first to 
alight. He gave a rapid glance to and 6*0 
along the mist-enveloped street, another at 
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the low house and its entrance-door— two 
glances which comprehended everything. 

The young man, on alighting, with the 
genuineness of an unsophisticated nature, re- 
commenced his hesitating apologies. 

*^ I do feel ashamed and sorry, sir," he 
began, while earnestly grasping the hand of 
his friend, " to have brought you." 

" And so do I," interrupted the old gentle- 
man, "I feel excessively ashamed and sorry, 
using your own phrase, that you should wish 
to deprive a crabbed old bachelor of a happy 
evening, as you will see that we shall have, in 
despite of the funereal dirge you raised when 
on the bridge, now repeated before your door. 
Draw up here," he said to the driver, " and 
bring up one of your lights, lest we break our 
necks in mounting. Also, bear up the basket 
with you; your arm is stronger than 



mine." 
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The driver careftilly followed them upstairs 
with his burden. The young man unlocked a 
door giving on the passage, and they entered 
his chamber. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



In that grey oratory where he sate, 
Books cast along the walls an air sedate. 
Scrolls lay before him, rent and scattered leaves, 
As from wild Autumn's hair the whirlwind weaves ; 
Thereon, a& with a feverish hand, were traced 
Thoughts disunited, feelings, with quick haste 
Thrown into verse unfinished or defaced. 

Our YotUh, and How it Passed, 



It opened like a den of darkness and desola- 
tion. The only light therein was reflected 
from red embers on the hearth, not yet extin- 
guished. But Ralph Maliphant was one of 
those healthfiil characters which can extract 
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comfort from everything, from the power of 
bemg able to create it from themselves. 

" Ay, all is right, I see," he began, when 
the light entered. " There are three chairs, one 
too many, and a table with three legs ; there, 
the number could not be less. Two iron can- 
dlesticks are on the table, I declare ; what a 
blessing ! I could not have done without them. 
And now," he added, rummaging among the 
drawers, "if one could hope to find a glass 
bottle and fresh water — and here it is," he 
exclaimed, grasping it with delight — " nothing 
more on this earth is wanted. There is wood 
in the grate, and coal, and I am a first-rate 
hand at making a fire. And now, driver, place 
down your basket ; there is your fare doubled 
over." 

" Grod bless you, sir ! " said the man, " I 
wish that all gentlemen were like you." 

" I don't; they would spoil you, old fellow; 
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and you are not spoiled — ^not yet, at 
events^T— I read it in your face ; and so, 
night." 

The driver made his last and lowest obei- 
sance at the door. 

" And now, let us bolt and double-lock that 
door — ^let us make ourselves at home." 

But, this feat was not accomplished by 
the old gentleman, before the young man had 
listened outside it. He distinguished the 
voice of Pearl in the opposite chamber, and 
he felt happy. 

" And now," said the old gentleman, " do 
you get yourself ready by your bed there, 
while I get ready here ; first, in lighting the 
sticks, then, in arranging the table. There is 
no one here to put you out ; no young lady 
wondering what you are about, poking behind 
the curtains. Rub yourself down, as if you 
were a horse, and put on your warmest stock- 
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ings ; do you hear ? " he added, while tumbling 
together the wood and raising the flame, 
" and I take the field against you," he shouted 
out, " that I have finished my work the first." 

The young man followed his advice without 
reply. By this time, he began rather to un- 
derstand the eccentricicies and the peculiarities 
of the Mentor he had found. 

While thus occupied, fatigued as he was, 
he could scarcely forbear smiling at the row 
which had suddenly commenced in his hereto- 
fore quiet apartment. The articles of furniture 
were knocked or pushed about until they seemed 
to, have recovered fi:om a suspended anima- 
tion. The old gentleman himself appeared to 
be the perpetual motion at last found. The 
sticks were lighted in a twinkling ; the hearth 
again looked alive ; the flickering and bicker- 
ing of the flame was heard. Then, with 
many a "pish'' and "pshaw," the table was 
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drawn nearer to it, then the clinking of cups 
and plates was distinctly heard, and, lastly, 
the long-forgotten sound of the uncorking of 
full-necked bottles. 

" There ! " — shouted at last the old gentle- 
man in an ecstasy of delight, while striding 
to and fro on the narrow floor. "There! I 
knew I could do it! There is your table 
spread, my boy, and," appealing to his huge 
watch, "a minute within time. A supper 
for the gods ! — and which I want, by-the-bye, 
almost as much as you do. Emerge from 
your curtains, and — 

" Take the goods the gods provide you ! " 

as the great Dryden said in that greatest 
of all Odes." 

And forth the youth hurried in dry ap- 
parel, to open the eyes of unfeigned astonish- 
ment at the things he saw, to the crowning 
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delight of the old gentleman, who shouted 
with laughter. 

There was ample cause for surprise. The 
little table was covered with a white napkin, 
whereon were temptingly displayed a couple 
of roasted capons, a ham, sausages, a loaf of 
the finest bread, with rolls, flanked by two 
bottles of genuine old sherry; the whole 
lighted up by a pair of wax candles. 

Ealph regarded the face of the young man 
with ecstasy. 

" My reward is in your face, my dear boy! 
* No more words,' as dear FalstaflF says. To 
it at once — let us talk afterwards. You 
are a scholar, I see," glancing his eye along 
his shelves; "there are the whole of the 
Delphin classics. The old Grecian heroes, 
recollect, held forth — 

" Then when the rage of hunger was appeased." 

We will follow their wholesome example. 
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By way of prologue, there is your plate 
charged with each of the restaurateurs, and 
flanked by your bottle of sherry — ^the first 
glass must be watered, if you please; after- 
wards, *as you like it.' And now to the 
chief affair of life, which is, after all, eating- 
drinking, and sleeping, those three daily 
legs which alone prevent our human table 
from falling to the ground ! " 

Having taken off the first edge of appetite, 
the old gentleman was the first to break 
through the rule he had laid down. 

"Now," he began, "/ may venture to 
talk a little, although you are forbidden 
for awhile. Now, my dear boy, as I see 
the love of truth written in every line of 
your face, let me prove to you, in the 
most satisfactory manner possible, what a 
selfish old fellow I am. Here was I," 
he continued, while pouring forth his glass, 
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and delicately sipping it, while leaning 
back in his chair like a man in the frill 
enjoyment of the hour, "here was I, I 
repeat, trudging home from the theatre, 
and, as the rain came down, thinking what 
a fool I was to have gone at all. Then 
I comforted myself in recollecting how I 
would deluge my inside with bowls of 
hot tea when I came in — and how I 
would row my old housekeeper if the 
buttered toast was not finished to a turn ; if 
I did not find the boiling water blowing 
off the top of the urn: then how I would 
ensconce myself in bed, buried under a moun- 
tain of blankets, when your apparition rose 
in my way. I saw through you and 
your case at the first glance. I felt that 
you were stuck exactly where you were, 
to become, as it were, my client. I saw 
that you were just that kind of client I had 
VOL. II. u 
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been looking for through life ; one to whom 
I could be of assistance, and one who 
wanted it. While you were speaking, the 
vision of a genuine supper danced before 
my eyes, until I should have felt as wretched 
as you looked, had you refused to follow 
me." 

There was a bonhomie^ a genuine ear- 
nestness and open truth in the voice and 
manner of the old gentleman that would 
have set distrust itself at ease. What mar- 
vel, then, that it had its fullest effect on 
the mind of the youth ? He made attempts 
at a reply, but Kalph Maliphant held up 
his forefinger, and pointed to the emptied 
wine-glass, but, while speaking, he was a 
picture in himself. 

" And now, " continuing a monologue, 
which he the more enjoyed from knowing 
its uninterruption ; "now, as old Prospero 
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has it, *the chann begins to work;' drink- 
ing and eating have had their usual effects 
on the porcelain framework wherein we 
are encased. The wheels of the watch are 
going, the chords of the musical instrument 
are strung. Tou see, I am, and I was, a 
bit of a poet once, I see you are one now, 
— poeta nascitar is stamped on your face. 
Your eyes now look as eyes ought to look, 
like clear streams wherein one may see the 
depths of the mind reflected. Your lips are 
no longer drawn down by fatigue, as if 
the hangman and the gallows were sus- 
pended from each corner." 

But, while renewing his glass, and giving 
himself up to a state of perfect happiness, 
while the candles burned brightly before 
him, and the wood fire threw forth its 
cheerful blaze and warmed the chamber, 
he reclined in a state of exquisite enjoyment. 

u2 
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He was the very embodied picture of the 
refined Epicurean, each adjunct perfected 
around him, and himself in harmony with 
all. 

"And ^ shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn ? ' " he exclaimed, in delight " and 
shall I not prove, with dear old Falstaff, 
the luxury of feeling that which he so deli- 
ciously enlarges on? — that *good sherris-sack 
hath a two-fold operation in it. It ascends 
me into the brain, dries me there all the 
foolish, and dull, and crudy vapours which 
environ it — that the second "property of 
your excellent sherris is, the warming of 
the blood, which, before cold and settled, 
left the liver white and pale ; but the sher- 
ris warms it, and makes it course from the 
inwards to the parts extreme. It illuminateth 
the face, which, as a beacon, gives warning 
to all the rest of this little kingdom, and 
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then the vital commoners, and inland petty 
spirits, master me all to their captain, the 
heart.' 

" thou divinest Shakspeare ! — and shall 
not /, too, bring out my edition of thy ever- 
lasting works, as a set-off against the Saxon 
plodders, who for centuries have shot their 
mountains of rubbish over thee? — thou, 
the meanwhile, with that universal face of 
thine placidly looking down on them, 
while blandly smiling and forgiving them all 
theur profanations. And shall I not (rnore 
meo) prove that thou didst love thy mode- 
rate glass ? — ^that no man could have written 
that tribute to old Sherry but with the re- 
membrance of many a joyous supper gently 
titillating on his memory!" 

The young man could not forbear interrup- 
tion by laughing outright. There was a 
mixture of earnestness, of drollery, yet of 
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ndiveU in the expression of the old gentle- 
man's face, which was irresistibly comic. 
But if his laugh was long and loud, the 
sudden explosion from the ringing and 
adamantine lungs of his friend was deaf- 
ening. 

"Ay, my dear boy, don't I love to see 
you laugh? What are peals of laugh- 
ter but the untyings of the ravelled skein 
of care, which is still adding crows' feet on 
the comers of our eyes, elongating and 
weighing down our unhappy -looking mouths, 
setting up on high hollow lanthoms 
in our jaws, and ploughing alarming 
wrinkles on our foreheads, while approxi- 
mating the nose and chin in nut-cracker con- 
junction — telling out, alas ! to our dear 
friends, the endless mile-stones we have 
passed. No — ^for the hour or two, I repose 
from labour, and I toss care to the winds! 
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And now, my boy/' said he, rallying 
for the business of the night, ^^ you look as 
fresh as a lark — and now to make a plunge 
among the 'ologies." 

"Not one of the hundred 'ologies — tails 
that science drags after her, doubting, dis- 
puting, fighting, and denying tacked to each 
of them, like saucepans to a cat's tail, she 
scouring on the faster for them — is worth 
a farthing in life, excepting the real and 
the substantial one — ^biology — the startling 
pages from the book of man. What else 
made Shakspeare that which he was, but 
that eternal study? — what, old Homer, 
though his study lay only in heroes, and 
they a thought too savage, but," he added, 
holding up his glass before the light, if you 
would feel complacency or enjoyment a 
relief in telling your tale of life, withhold 
nothing from your friend — make a clean heart 
of it." 
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" On my life, yes," exclaimed the youth, 
fervently. 

" The truth is written in your face, my dear* 
boy." 

" And now," he continued, filling the glass 
of his friend (I permit it by itself now, if 
you please), "now for some little life-confession, 
that is to say, my dear boy, tell me exactly 
as much as you have confidence in me." 

" And from your heart, and in reality," he 
replied, "do you wish me to sketch myself 
without a shadow of reserve ? " 

" Stop, my boy," said Ralph Maliphant, hastily. 
" Chesterfield himself might have put that 
question to me instead of yourself, for it looks 
like a tine stroke of art, while I know that 
it is artless. No, of course I do not. I 
ought not to do so, until, in the fewest and 
briefest words, I set you something like an 
example, for what says the proverb ? — * Con- 
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fidence begets itself/ Hear mine first in the 
brief, something in the shape of confession, 
if you think that such as I, a lawyer, the 
name carrying with it a kind of moral repul- 
sion, could have to tell anything worth 
listening to/' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I mused not on the outward shows of things ; 
The dreaming and imaginative mood, 
The indwelling light reflected was not mine. 

I loved 
To grasp rough human nature by the hand 
And feel my kindred ; to confront the truths 
That delicate and shrinking sense offends. 

Revelations of Life. 

"You look on me as the grey old badger 
which I am, for I know I look it. My short- 
cut hair stands up erect like so many bristles, 
or, rather, like my housekeeper's worn-out 
broom, my unmeaning English face (most 
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Saxon faces have no meaning in them) is only 
redeemed from uttermost dulness by a pair 
of, perhaps, good-natured looking eyes. You 
may say thus much, recollect, for a sheep or a 
calf. You look on me, I say (and I'll be 
bound you think it), that I have never been 
anything else than a rusty, fusty, old lawyer, 
smelling of yellow parchments and docketed 
accounts, snuffing out and ferreting into 
every comer for money. 

'^ Now, my dear boy," he continued, renew- 
ing his glass, " you don't know, because you 
can't know, however talented, however high 
your genius may be (and I give the highest 
credit to the amount; Nature has written it in 
your face), but I reiterate, you can not know 
the wonderful metamorphoses that fifty years 
write upon the character of man. The whole 
human being is changed, so changed, that if 
memory did not insist on our personal iden- 
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tity, we might well deny the follies we once 
enacted. 

" But God left to man the greatest of all 
blessings or curses in memory. It is the 
spiritual link allying him to that which he was 
when the human framework has failed and 
when the music it gave is silent. 

" Life, my dear boy, and long life, and open- 
eyed experience alone, can teach these solemn 
truths. Young authors, now-a-days, knowing 
little, and reflecting less, indite libraries 
of their own. Few or none have leisure to 
ponder on the hereafter changes that shall 
follow on each opinion they gave, which, 
peradventure, might have tempered and 
softened their expression; from hence their 
acerbities, their hasty conclusions, and their 
inevitable oblivion. 

"But I hate speaking ex cathedra^ so to 
myself again. I entered life full of hope, with 
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an energy that seemed irrepressible. I sit to 
hear your story, remember, not to tell you 
mine, save in unfilled and rapid outlines. I 
held in light estimation each of the three 
honourable professions; I expressed an open 
contempt for the law ; idle, I need not say it 
was, for that honourable profession, rightly 
weighed, forms the very basis that holds 
society together. 

"I took high degrees at Oxford; I was 
there (I may say it now) something of a lumi- 
nary. I entered on life purely as a literary 
man. What I wrote — (half a library) — ^which, 
nevertheless, I thought everyone ought to 
read, — and how I succeeded, I have so long 
endeavoured to forget, that I would not rake 
up the ashes of buried memories. Let the fire 
and the smoke be extinguished together. I 
was cynical in those days ; I think I pushed 
to an excess, which almost amounted to selfish- 
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nesSy my sense of self-respect : a feeling and a 
sentiment which every profession obliges men 
to qualify, if they cherish the faintest hope of 
worldly success. 

" Unfortunately for me, I was not formed 
for conventional society; I detested it; I could 
not submit to its usages. 

" Literary breakfasts were then in vogue, 
and occasionally I was an invited guest. 

" I will instance one of these, as it left a 
strong impression on me. 

" Our host was one of those men whom, had 
you met in inferior life, you would instinct- 
ively have shunned. He less resembled a 
living than a dead man, emerged from the 
charnel-house. His eyes had an impassive 
look, but the mouth, as in every face, most 
developes. the character, and, without a meta- 
phor, it might be said that visible sarcasm 
curdled on his lips. 
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"Of that breakfast, I only recollect 
that every character of the day was attacked 
with more or less wit, or rancour undisguised. 

" The guests appeared to take their tone 
from their host, and their exact estimate of 
him appeared in their modes of departure. 
Each appeared apprehensive to leave the 
room, feeling that, like Sir Peter Teazle, he 
left his character behind him. 

"And thus I left them, afraid of the man 
who had entertained them, yet ashamed to 
confess their moral dastardy to themselves. 

" Like every neophyte, I was ambitious : I 
would have been first or nothing — Caesar or 
Dogberry. 

" Scotland had then produced the greatest 
novelist the world is likely to see, for who 
can read any novel on the same day he lays 
down one of his own ? Try it, as I have done, 
for the benefit of a new sensation. It is sipping 
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milk and water after the finest tea, or pale 
ale after old sherry, or a pantomime after 
Shakespeare. 

" I read * Ivanhoe.' I threw my la- 
boured work, a romance of the days of 
' Harold ' — (the name is still a temptation to 
the novelists) — into the fire. 

" But there is another little episode from my 
life which I will introduce here. 

" In those days I was devotedly attached 
to the theatre — it amounted for awhile to a 
passion, absorbing every other feeling. I would 
have followed the tragic muse, a very Thes- 
pian in his cart, to the ends of the universe. 

" I faintly remember the final passing away 
of the stately Kemble, with a still fainter vision 
of his grand Siddonian sister. I witnessed 
the mellowed richness of Young, the advent 
of the boy Betty, and the fiery energy of 
Macready. Above all, I watched the rising, 
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tlie culmination, and the decline of the greatest 
actor, without a perhaps, that has ever trod 
the stage, in Eean. 

" The first impression caused in me by that 
remarkable man was revolutionary. I seemed 
to read Shakespeare with new eyes. I forgot 
for awhile both the poet and the actor, in con- 
templating his living creations; for that great 
actor appeared to resuscitate the characters he 
represented. He converted his very defects of 
voice and figure into his greatest triumphs by 
the mere power of his formative genius. He 
appeared to be the prototype of each character, 
until, even in Coriolanus, the heroic bearing 
and figure of Kemble were forgotten in his 
dimmutive form. 

^^A whole history of the intrigues and 
triumphs of Eichard was conveyed to the 
spectators by his by-play in the scene with 
Lady Anne; and in the famous tent-scene, 

VOL. II. X 
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while unconsciously sketching with his sword's 
point on the ground the battle-plan for the 
morrow, he added to the imagination of Shake- 
speare. The doors of the theatre were be- 
sieged, nightly, for hours ere they opened — 
such was the popular furor ; while his first 
entrance was the signal for the applausive 
storm that made us wish, at last, that the 
gods could forget their thunder. At the fall 
of the curtain, the house, like one man, rose 
to him, until enthusiasm reposed upon ex- 
haustion. These things are memories, but 
they should be remembered still. 

" I followed him in his provincial tour to 
see him more alone. I felt that I might 
then enjoy the scene more at my ease ; it was 
not so. His reputation had gone before him, 
to the effect that the enthusiasm of a quiet 
city astonished me. On the ensuing morning, 
the journals of the town teemed with my 
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criticisms. They were my first essays, crude 
enough no doubt, but not wanting in rough 
discrimination. 

" On the second representation of Macbeth, 
my enthusiasm arose to that point that I re- 
solved, on the impulse, to introduce myself to 
the actor, and speak forth my mind. I knew 
that, on the consummation of the piece, he 
frequented the * Falstaff 's Head,' a little inn 
of the olden time, situate opposite the back 
part of the theatre. 

" I hastened to its door, but, ardent as I 
was, I paused. My invincible shyness might 
have mastered me but for a sudden tap on the 
shoulder. I turned, and recognized the 
manager, ^gentleman Charlton,' as he was 
deservedly named. 

^*In three words I stated to him three 
points, — ^my impulse, resolve, and hesitation ; 
but, brief as I was, he shortened me. 

X 2 
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" ^ My dear sir, there is nothing he would 
like better. Why, he is the frankest and most 
open of men — whenever was a man of true 
genius otherwise ? Besides (a rare thing for 
him to do), he has read each of the critiques, 
which I knew came from your hand. There- 
fore, as that fine old gentleman said, who looks 
on us yonder (he pointed to the sign of Fal- 
staff covering himself with his shield), no 
more words ! but let us in at once. I have 
just left him for the moment, and he is in ex- 
cellent tone for it. I will fulfil the intro- 
ductory.' 

" But that happened to be the very point I 
did not desire him to undertake. I felt that 
the mere form of it would operate on me like 
a wet blanket ; I therefore gained the start of 
him by one step only, and I entered into the 
long, low-ceilinged room. 

^^ And there was the great actor, literally 
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'taking his ease in his inn/ The dress of 
Richard was on him, the steel morion being 
hung on the peg above his head. He was re- 
clining at his ease in the arm-chair, the wine- 
glass, of course, in his hand, and one leg 
thrown carelessly over the chair nearest to 
him. And there, around the board, sat the 
few chief actors of the theatre, each of whom 
had been familiar to my eyes for years. 
Chatterly, the excellent comedian, Cunning- 
ham, rich and racy in his Irish humour and 
accent, and Woulds, with his dry drolleries ; — 
men forgotten as if they had never been ; and 
there, among them, was the central star, who 
was destined to leave behind him — and 
a hero can do no more — his name. 

" They all knew me ; I felt, therefore, on 
the moment of my entrance, the fervour 
and the enthusiasm of the genuine German 
student. 1 took off my hat to the king : 
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* I have the honour of introducing myself, ' 
I said, *to an actor, compared to whom 
Polus was a fool, and Roscius an ass.' 

" ' I don't know much about Polus/ said 
Richard, raising his glass while eyeing me, 
as if amused at the novelty of my announce- 
ment, which, however, was done by design ; 
and * as to Roscius, I only know that he 
wore a mask, and / don't ; I make a flesh 
one do for the occasion.' 

" ' I beg to inform your highness,' inter- 
rupted gentleman Charlton, with a grave and 
measured politeness, ^that this gentleman, 
your poursuivant, has proclaimed your deeds 
of arms daily, in each journal printed in this 
city, whose loyalty and devotion to your high- 
ness's person is nightly proved; records which 
I believe your Majesty has perused.' 

" 'Ha! ' said the King, returning to his part, 
'my faithful Catesby, welcome here/ stretching 
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out his hand to me across the table, which I rose 
to receive, * here is a pledge of lasting good 
faith between us ; and you, my firicihds,' turning 
to the rest, * I pray of you to join and do 
honour to the feast; a bumper to the palace 
near us, to the chief pillars of it that I wel- 
come aroimd me, and to the recorder and 
emblazoner of our actions/ 

"And a glorious night, I remember, we made 
of it, then and there. Even at this dists^nce 
of time, however, I feel somewhat jealous of 
my youthful character. It was told me the 
next day, and by a witness (as he averred), 
that I actually finished my part of the night by 
singing out * Auld lang syne ' at the very top 
of my voice, ending the glee by insisting that 
all should join hands round and fill up the 
chorus. Now, as I never sang a song in my 
life, and if I did sing, it certainly would have 
been in developed English words, I do still 
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poet which all poets are, unless born so, I 
could never succeed in embodying forth the 
clearness of my conceptions. The consequence 
was inevitable. I left the stage early, and in 
thorough disgust with myself for my vainly 
wasted time. 

" I then thought of being useful to my fel- 
low-men. I said to myself, God placed man in 
the garden of life to work, not to sit, and 
sleep, or meditate in the shadow, not to muse 
idly on each herb and flower, but to plant, 
himself, and to rear. I will follow the law, I 
added, as a study and as a profession ; I will 
so act towards my brethren of all degrees 
that if I cannot ensure their support I will 
command their respect. 

" Half a century lapsed away ; occupation 
filled it; time and life have acted on me, 
while something of that I am, I mean the 
inner man, you have seen to-night. And 
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there, 1117 dear boy, my story ends, I am 
most thankful to say." 

The young man rose from his chair ; aflFec- 
tionately, but respectfully, he took the hand 
of his friend, who did not repel him. 

"It is but to thank you," he said, with 
eflfiision, " and my sole mode of proving my 
thankfulness is to tell you all, without the 
shadow of a reserve. 

" My name, hitherto traced in water, is 
Julian Aubrey. I am the descendant of an 
ancient line, of which I may enlarge hereafter. 
Had you not stated yourself as having been 
an author I might have confessed the growth 
of the faculty in niyself ; even now I will do 
so, but in the fewest words. 

" You, in the stronger and more healthful 
organization, mingled among your fellow-men, 
and became one with them ; I have desired 
to do this, but it has been a theory I could 
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not resolve into practice. Instead of present- 
ing myself to those who professed an interest 
in me, I withdrew ; consequently I became the 
shadow which I was. I lived, or rather, I was 
buried, in the country. My contributions 
came to editors as from the dead ; no warmth 
of personal interest was attached to them. 
So far as imagination could strengthen pieces 
which I sent up with a feverish expectation, I 
hoped that I was safe ; yet, whether it were . 
prose or poetry, I felt that I lacked the 
warmth of tone and breadth of colouring 
that might have told, had a larger knowledge 
of society and of general life been allowed 
me. I was elated or depressed, according to 
the reception they met. My eyes were on 
the front curtain, I saw not behind the scenes. 
I felt, when standing before the face of 
Nature, under whose influences I lived, that 
the impresses I caught on my native hills and 
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wrote down, on the moment, in storm or in 
sunshine, on the heath or on the shore, were 
original, as being the very reflections of the 
truth. 

" Humiliated by the reception of my classical 
subjects, and feeling that no poem of imagina- 
tive thought could command an audience, unless 
forced upon public notice, I resolved on writing 
dramas on the violent efforts of the French 
school — " 

" My dear boy ! one moment. Leave imita- 
tions to others ; as you look fatigued, let me 
try to interest you for moments. France 
never yet produced a great imaginative poet ; 
Comeille and Racine rise accusingly — they 
were clipped copies of the classics. The 
toga was worn, but with laced frills and 
ruffles, what could French rhymes convey of 
truth and nature? Passing the marvellous 
Voltaire, whose dramas were his sole failures, 
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we descend to Hugo of the impossible plots 
and situations. He avows to you that he 
cannot correct, that all must flow from the ef- 
fusion of the moment, and be left to harden in 
grotesque inequalities. He who discovered 
Shakespeare to be a great comedian and 
Moliere his equal, was already in a galloping 
mental decline. 

"His sole art consists in depicting vio- 
lent contrasts. The flowing forth of the 
passions growing out of each other, as in 
Nature and Shakespeare, were to him un- 
known revelations. But the French poet com- 
mences in chains. He must infringe on no 
forms of speech, he must indulge in no inver- 
sions or innovations of language. Therefore 
is it that, whether standing before the ancient 
rock, the solemn waterfall, the silent wood, 
or Hhe much-resounding sea,' he remains a 
man without the inner idea. AD is received. 
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and remains embedded within bis eye, notbiug 
penetrates into tbe mind. Tbe single line of 
Victor Hugo * does ' for everjrtbing in Nature : 

Que c'est beau !•— que c'est grand, que c^est charmant, 
mon Dieu ! 

" But tbe pervading Spirit that still walks in 
tbe garden of Eden, that from each leaf ex- 
presses a still small voice of its own, are 
faiths unintelligible to tbe French poet. 

" I should like to seize a moment more to 
amuse you, if I can, in marking the diflfe- 
rences of the French and English cha- 
racter, dissimilarities growing out of organic 
influences, making them the opposites they are. 

"The one is nourished beneath cloudier skies, 
whose leaden aspects are reflected within him, 
and tone his being. His aliment is of heavier 
meats and potations ; his temperament 
becomes analogous, pertinacious or pugna- 
cious, saturnine or melancholy. The supe- 
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rior classes, operated on frbm the same causes, 
but under the rule of a higher refinement, 
became shy, reserved, or proud — that certain 
sign of mental debility. 

" He is constitutionally brave, but, from his 
heavier elements, slower in advance — b, slow- 
ness that has caused his heaviest disasters. 

"Reared in a finer and more elastic air, 
nourished on lighter diet and more vivacious 
drinks, the Frenchman is rarely the victim of 
repletion. The one rises lightly from table, 
the other as slowly as if he had swallowed 
lead. He has done so, in ponderous food, 
supported by brain-confusing" beer, porter, 
birch-broom port wine, or inflamed by the 
alcohol of execrable sherry. The one resorts 
to his cigar as a sedative, the other to boiling 
tea, whereby he more weakens his nerves and 
temper. The one turns into the open air, the 
other to the comfortable fire. 
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^^ Tet again^ touching on each class, the one 
tradesman leaves his boutique to his wife to 
manage, the other would not trust her there 
for an hour. The French gentleman relin- 
quishes dogs, horses, * shooting' boxes,' &c., 
but he will give his money, and himself into the 
bargain, to gain the love of some dress-loving 
dame. When the tender passion is outlived, 
he prefers a good table, and who but he, on 
the face of the earth, understands the sublime 
science of eating ? 

" Now the Englishman, from the Premier 
included, clings to his *stud' as a part of 
his being — to his dogs and *box,' — 
they are the spirits of his triad in 
one worship. With respect to his wife and 
her wants, they are very summarily settled ; 
he makes her ^ an allowance,' as if she were 
still a great child in the nursery. ^What 
business has she now to think of dress — ^is 
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she not married ? ' he stolidly asks, with the 
face of a rubicund Solomon — ^what in the 
name of heaven can she want of dress ? Her 
part is now to dress her children, — ^they come 
quite fast enough — and to tWnk nothing what- 
ever of herself/ From a certain clearness of 
intellect in the Norman brain, from daily 
exercise in arts or arms, the great writer, or 
greater general, or the greater anything 
(excepting the poet) are easier formed 
among them. The Anglo-Saxon, by dint of 
heavier diligence, follows in the track of his mer- 
curial rival, and maintains his position, but 
often at the heaviest cost. In a word, the 
one perceives, works with an ilan (as he calls 
it), and arrives at the end of his work — ^the 
result of method and induction — when the 
other begins to think about it ; he, too, attains 
at last the same end by energy and perse- 
verance that might be called sublime. 
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" Let me finish 1117 rough outlines by touch- 
ing on the social qualities of the two people. 
The one shows a fine deference towards 
women — a natural politeness, which grows 
with him fi:om his cradle ; a deference which, 
among us, especially in the middle classes 
rather than in the highest, degenerates into 
indifference. 

" In places of public or private resort, the 
tried good nature of the one is a proverb. It 
is both moral and physical ; he could not be 
otherwise ; he can accommodate himself 
laughingly to everything. He treats the 
grievance which an Englishman calls being 
* put out ' as an amusing contretemps. 
He laughs away with a good humour 
which is infectious to all excepting sullenness, 
the slights and annoyances which are met by 
the other with an aspect of offended dignity. 
Summing up the peoples, as a general rule, I 
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consider the French character as avowedly less 
religious, and less moral, than the English; 
while, at the same time, I think that the 
assumption and hypocrisy of religion is 
carried infinitely farther in England. 

"The Frenchmen throw imagination into 
their vices ; they refine them until half their 
deformity is hidden ; in a word, vice among 
them is harmonized into a system, and sys- 
tematically engaged in. The Anglo-Saxon sins 
more fi*om the impulsion and passion of the 
moment than his neighbour ; the blood that 
rises accusingly in the broad cheeks of the 
one, congeals on the heart of the other : a 
sangfroid wherein he rejoices. The one 
passes fi:om his mortal duel as coldly as he 
entered on it ; the other, with the agitation 
of a man who has committed murder. 

"The one parts fi*om the woman he is wearied 
of with a light laugh, and a frank avowal of 
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the mere truth — ^that he can't help it : that 
he obeys the law of his nature ; let her, also, 
avail herself of the like freedom. The other, 
having ruined the girl who trusted him, 
wheedles her into some dark comer, and there 
strangles her or beats out her brains, because 
she had listened to him ; also, to prevent her 
hampering him with another life, or stay him 
from * getting on.' Both men are culpable 
alike: the one is a heartless villain ; the other 
is a coward and a murderer. 

"And, lastly, I am conscientiously bound 
to add, in that profound science of hypo- 
crisy of masking vice in its grossest sen- 
sualities, an obligation maintained and enforced 
by * polite society,' I could give the preference 
to neither. 

"Herein our human nature has been one and 
the same through all time. As it was once 
at Memphis, at Troy, at Athens, or at Rome, 
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SO is it in modem Paris and London. Vice 
compels even faces of clay and hearts of insen- 
sibility to assume' their masks and disguise 
their feelings, when in the presence of purer 
virtue. 

" A word more on poetry and national 
character, and I liave done. 

"In speaking of peoples in the mass, the 
countless exceptions of individuals extend to 
form the rule. Thus, the Scotchman is a 
composition of caution ; his egotism is merged 
into a nationalism which is pushed into a 
vice, even to the narrowing of his intellect. 
The Irishman is the creature of fiery impulse, 
a soniething often intended to be great, and, 
if he be not so, from his own fault : from the 
influence of some perverse thread which he 
will ravel over the finer web of thought, con- 
fessing his perceptions and impeding his pro- 
gress. The stolider Englishman unites the 
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peculiarities of both. He binds them sum- 
marily together, and straps them in a pack 
across his broad shoulders. He then fixes the 
horns of his favourite bull on his forehead, and 
pushes on his way. Whether knocking down 
impediments, or being knocked down by them, 
it is all one to him : his skull is impenetrable, 
and always seems the clearer after the most 
disastrous batterings, — and thus he butts his 
passage throughout the universe. 

"Every nation, too, like every man, has 
some crotchet in its head, that is pushed to 
enthusiasm, which is the first step towards 
insanity. Opposition is the necessary food it 
lives and thrives upon. The English through 
life rave on him, 

" The demigod who dwelt by Avon's stream." 
But here raving is reason, and enthusiasm is 
cold — ^they cannot err. The Italians rave 
about Dante, a caviare to the few, a name to 
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the million. The Germans aestheticize (we 
give them the epithet they love) on Goethe. 
The French, for the hour, as I have said, set 
up Victor Hugo. The Irish brighten at the 
name of Moore ; and the Scotch, * shouther to 
shouther,' stand up for Bums. 

"We have no nationalities in literature. 
A dozen Bumses might live and die among us 
unheard, while their songs, couched neces- 
sarily in undeveloped phrase, requiring a glos- 
sary, would scarcely be heard beyond their 
respective hamlets. 

" When the centenary of then* great poet 
and novelist shall arrive, they will then have 
a subject to rise towards. Instead of making 
use of a name as a peg whereon to display an 
exaggerated nationalism, they will raise them- 
selves to a mind of all time, the inditer of no 
good, bad, or indifferent songs, but the reve- 
lations of living characters that enter into 
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and become as one with ourselves, that, 
stamping their land with a renown which a 
thousand Braces and ideal Wallaces could not 
convey, soar away from their narrow 
glens and fill the universe. Bad example 
is contagious. As a set-off against the 
ubiquitous fame of bards north of the 
Tweed, those on the southern side are 
set up, whose names are to be also repeated 
for ages on both sides of the ocean. Boast- 
ings as idle as they are vain ; confessions of 
the doubt which is felt ; and a self-reflecting 
shield, revealing the weakness it would hide, 
and which the poet of conscious strength 
disdains. 

Life and time, the sole great arbiters, 
prove to us, by the past and the present, that 
the first may be last in the race, and the last 
become the first. The friend and the clique 
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pass away, — and the voices of silent 
Potencies are heard. 

Fortunately for us, we have no nationalities, 
more fortunate still, we despise them. 

"And now, my dear boy, renew. I have, 
given you a respite, I hope without fatiguing 
you." 

Julian's reply was in his regard — ^he re- 
sumed : — 

"An unexpected event altered the entire 
course of my life." 
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